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WHERE LOCATED 


Crawford County, at junction of 
Mississippi and Wisconsin Rivers. 


EXTENT OF PARK 


1,671 acres of river and bluff scenery. 
Commanding views of broad valleys, 


important historical background 
of Wisconsin pioneer life. 


KNOW Wiscomsin: NELSON DEWEY STATE PARK 


Few grander sights may be seen anywhere in south- 
ern Wisconsin than from the high bluffs of the Nel- 
son Dewey park overlooking the Mississippi and 
Wisconsin river valleys, where these two great bodies 
of water meet. 


This region is of great historic importance, for it 
marked the territory through which the old Military 
Road ran from Ft. Howard at Green Bay through 
Ft. Winnebago at the Portage, skirted the four-lake 
area of Madison and followed the high ridge known 
as Military Ridge, over which highway 18 passes to- 
day, to the Wisconsin river, where a ferry transported 
wagons across the river to Ft. Crawford at Prairie du 
Chien. 

Sentinel Ridge, in the crest of Nelson Dewey park, 
was used as a burial spot for the prehistoric mound 
builders, and many mounds are still visible. 

Recently the park has been enlarged to take in the 
old Nelson Dewey homestead. Dewey, as the first 
Governor of Wisconsin, was an important pioneer 
figure, and the purchase of the old homestead will 
give the park a valued historical memorial. 
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EDITOR 


FAIR PLAY FOR TEACHERS! 


Wage Increases! Extra Bonus! Extra Dividend! 






Seay did the daily press of November and December proclaim the return of good business 
and general wage increases. Things had been happening and the optimism of recovery was 
finally translating itself into higher income. On every hand the cheerful mood accompanying 
| teady money is evident. Mindful of the hungry years, who does not rejoice from the bottom of 
_ his heart for all who share in the return of prosperity! The depression is over. Even a Circuit 
/™ Judge in Alabama says so. In a case involving a deficiency judgment the judge held that the 
mm period of the emergency no longer was operative. 

Business Week of December 5 stated that November dividends reached the neat total of 
- $883,203,332; that retail business is brisk . . . with many sections of the country, particularly in 
the South, expecting to exceed 1929 sales. From December, 1932, to December, 1936, the index 
Me of business activities rose from 52.7 to 78.4, an increase of 25.7 points or 49 per cent. Monthly 
ma Labor Review reports that weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries increased 11.2 per cent 
from June, 1935, to June, 1936. The statistical evidence merely reenforces the general belief 
gained by everyday observations that we are out of the woods by a comfortable margin. 

These developments give one renewed and happy satisfaction in the genius of America to 
vari’ extricate itself from what seemed to be an unbeatable situation. Especially is there cause for 
joy in the restoration of jobs and buying power. Reflection upon the greater worldly store brings 
the plight of the teacher into sharp contrast. To the credit of some school boards it must be said 
that they have restored teachers’ salaries fully or in part as compensatory for the general up- 
ward trend. Some of them did so in the face of local financial problems but in full knowledge 
of their responsibilities to the schools and staffs. These, however, represent a minority. Attention 
should be directed to those thousands who are now under the contract figure to which they 
agreed last spring. The shrinking dollar puts them into a hard position. During the past four 


“8 years retail commodity prices have increased 25.95 per cent and no less than Secretary Henry 
a Wallace warned us in December that food prices may climb ten per cent early in 1937. Every- 
te one knows that prices have been going and continue to go nowhere but up. The rise is a part 
of better days, so no fuss is made about it, providing there is a corresponding rise in income. 
; That’s where the teacher puts in his plea pd justly so. Can the teacher, meditating upon devel- 
a opments in business and industry, be blamed for being just a bit wistful ? 
od Taking the median salaries for Wisconsin’s teachers for 1930-31 compared with 1935-36, 
gh it is found that in 1935-36 rural salaries were $21.37 a month lower than in 1930-31. Had it 
ke not been for the $75 minimum law again becoming operative during that period, the difference 
- would have been even greater. For the same years, the state graded salaries were $26.62 a month 
. lower; village elementary $22.18; village high school $32.85; city elementary $13.30; city high 


2 school $16.69. For all teachers of the state the difference between 1931 and 1936 salaries was 
$22.79. 
In the light of sharply mounting living costs the figures claim the attention of a _— 


k, which wants good schools which can be had only by retaining good teachers. During the depres- 
ad sion teachers accepted wage cuts and payless months. For them there were no reduced hours. In- 

stead, more classes, larger classes, more duties, were placed upon them. They now have a right 
he to expect pay in keeping with their responsibilities. Consider the teacher receiving $75 in an 
st eight months school. Her annual salary is $600, or $50 a month. Attempts to supplement this 
er income by vacation work oftentimes have been criticized on the ground that they were on the 


ll public payroll and should not —— upon the fields of private employment. But, they have to 
live for twelve months. This condition will continue until our salaries are raised commensurate 
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with living costs and the respect due our calling. If, as we are told and as we sincerely be- 
lieve, the schools are for the purpose of preserving democratic government, (and who would not 
pay a big price to preserve it!) then it would seem to be the proper function of government to 
safeguard the profession of teaching. Our Legislature can help by raising the minimum salary 
law to $100. At that point, it would guarantee no more than $75 a month on a yearly basis 
in a nine months school. In 1931 the median salary of no teacher group was below $100. Rais. 
ing the legal minimum to $100 would not, therefore, create an abnormal salary level. It would 
merely hasten the restoration of salaries previously paid. Modest enough, as requests go, but it 
would help. 

There if another phase of this which our school boards and citizens should bear in mind. If 
no provision is sails for substantial salary raises there will be an exodus into business from the 
teaching ranks such as prevailed during the War. It has already begun. There’s a lot of talk about 
an over-supply of teachers. Yet, county superintendents complain of difficulty in finding teach- 
ers to fill mid-year vacancies in rural schools. In cities, too, there is a serious shortage in certain 
fields and the State Superintendent has been forced to issue temporary licenses. Through long 
and patient work has the teaching profession been improved and it would be a backward trend 
to permit a wholesale departure from its ranks. 











A NEW Year resolution to which all may 
well subscribe is a renewed pledge to ap- 
preciate our country by word and deed. Even 
though we have our distresses and difficulties, 

most any sort of comparison 
ere tl, dconsine of wad world 
is ground for extreme satisfaction. Our poten- 
tial wealth, our natural and human resources, 
alone, should imbue us with optimistic faith. 
In tangible evidences of wealth one needs only 
to consider the latest figures on motor vehicle 
registrations. The fact that there are 37,236,000 
motor vehicles in the world isn’t impressive, 
but it certainly 7s significant that seventy-one 
per cent of them are in the United States, ex- 
clusive of outlying possessions. Here we are, a 
country comprising only a little more than five 
per cent of the land area of the world, and = 
resenting about six per cent of the world’s 
population, but owning seventy-one per cent of 
the world’s motor vehicles, or one for each 4.85 
of the population. On the other end of the 
tabulation is Ethiopia, with one motor vehicle 
for 16,393 of the population. 


* 


E.A. Committees have been busy since the 

Wy scum with formulating plans to 
carry out the wishes of the Association as ex- 
pressed by the Delegate Assembly. The Council 
of Education has 

-' ee PROGRAM met and adopted a 
legislative 

gis 

program; the Executive Committee met shortly 
after the convention; the Committee on Locals 
had a session to devise ways and means to as- 
sist the work of Locals; the Committee on 
Tenure has met three times and the bill to pro- 
vide security in employment is ready; and, the 
Secretary has conferred with county superin- 


tendents’, city superintendents’ and supervising 
teachers’ associations regarding the fe reer of 
these groups. A constructive and defensible 
program is prepared. Is your Local organized 
to give legislative bills consideration ? 


* 


Lb a rise in government costs there is 
always a flurry of all sorts of tax proposals. 
As a rule they are of the shift-to-the-other-fel- 
low sort. Or, a drastic rigid limitation may be 
TAX LIMITATION yr even though it par- 
OR REVISION alyzes public service. In the 
last legislative session several 
tax limitation bills were proposed. Hearings 
upon the bills drew large crowds. These, how- 
ever, did not have a stampeding effect upon our 
lawmakers who disposed of them with little 
debate. 

The desirability of tax reform is conceded 
but the limitation method runs counter to the 
public demand for services which simply must 
be furnished. The Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in recent convention, registered opposi- 
tion to this method of solving the tax problem. 
They recommend, instead of limitations, a mod- 
ernization of tax structures with an eye to bet- 
ter distribution of the tax burden and improv- 
ing revenues. The Tax Policy League of New 
York City recently submitted questions to fifty- 
four senior professors in public finance in Amer- 
ica’s largest universities. On the advisability of 
adopting tax limitation by statute or constitu- 
tional amendment, the answers were overwhelm- 
ingly in the negative. 

In the long run, this sort of legislation does 
not lift the burden from the tax-payer. In most 
instances it has resulted in the adoption of more 
burdensome taxation forced by desperate and 
immediate need of revenues. 
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Association will be directly interested in 
promoting the following legislation in the 
present legislative session. With respect to the 
introduction of bills, the W.E.A. will sponsor 
some on its Own initiative to cover specific pro- 
posals. Some of the program will be covered 
by bills introduced by individual legislators or 
other professional groups and the W.E.A. will 
support those measures. The items listed have 
been developed out of the resolutions and com- 
mittee reports adopted by the Delegate Assem- 
bly at various times, hence, represent the wish 
of W.E.A. membership. 


1. Security in employment for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. 

Provides for three year probation period, 
employment subsequent thereto to be per- 
manent except where dismissal is for cause. 
Applies to all teachers excepting those now 
under the three statutory tenure systems in 
operation. 

2. Fiscal independence of school 
boards. 

This has been in the legislature before. 
One needs only to note what has hap- 
pened to school budgets in some Wiscon- 
sin cities this winter to sense the necessity 
of keeping after this thing until the schools 
acquire fiscal independence. 

3. Support a bill for state support for 
high schools. 
4. A unifying certification law. 

This will follow the recommendations 
made by a special W.E.A. Committee 
which made an exhaustive study of certifi- 
cation several years ago. It provides for 
unifying certification regulations by the 
Department of Public Instruction. It is 
recommended, also, that by 1940 the mini- 
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mum professional training under which a 
teacher may be certificated be two years. 

5. Revision of compulsory school at- 
tendance law. 

(See editorial in December JOURNAL.) 
Many favorable press comments have ap- 
peared on our stand. 

6. At least a nine months school term 
for all cities and districts in the 
state. 

7. A minimum salary law for teachers 
of $100 a month. 

(See editorial, this issue.) 

8. Support a bill for increased state 
support for vocational education. 

9. Support the County Superintendents’ 
Association in promotion of a county 
unit bill. 

10. Support the Supervising Teachers’ 
Association program. 

11. Support the Department of Public 
Instruction and State Board of Vo- 
cational Education in securing 
larger appropriations for the oper- 
ating budgets of their departments. 

The work of these offices is constantly 
increasing but their department funds have 
been low. If they are to be able to give the 
services which the field expects, they must 
be assisted by proper budget increases. 

12. Support the Harrison—Fletcher Bill 
to appropriate money to the states 
for public education. 

(Described in September JOURNAL.) 

The enumeration of the foregoing legislative 

program does not limit the W.E.A., as all mem- 

bers well know. There will be many bills, some 
good, some bad, and the Association shall be 
guided accordingly. 
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CHARLES L. HARPER 


CuAaeee L. HARPER, venerable and beloved educator, died at his 
home in Madison on the night of December 30. We once asked him 
where he was when he heard the news of Lincoln’s assassination. ‘Doing 
spring work on the farm,” was his quick reply. Such was the life span of 
this man who would have been 91 years of age on April 20. Sixty-five of 
those years were devoted to education, forty-one of which he served as a 
member of the Department of Public Instruction. Though somewhat en- 
feebled during the last years by the inroads of old age, he was always at 
his desk. His interest in affairs was keen to the last. Living on Langdon 
street amidst the activity of thousands of University students surely kept 
him young in interest and spirit. When he couldn’t attend the games he 
heard them by the side of his radio. That spirit kept him at his best, 
made him always ready to serve, and there was no reluctance in him ex- 
cept the disinclination to quit when there was something to be done. 
Official business was to him a serious thing, and the school board inquiry 
concerning a line fence received the same careful consideration as did 
weightier matters. 

Mr. Harper saw southwestern Wisconsin grow up and we shall miss 
his interesting reminiscences of the early lead mining days. He came here 
from Virginia in 1848 when his parents settled in the mining town of 
Hazel Green. Though denied extensive formal schooling, he was a studious 
reader, and was called from the farm to teach a village school. From 1877 
to 1890 he was county superintendent of Grant County, making inspection 
trips with horse and buggy. In 1895 he became chief clerk in the state 
department and subsequently served under the titles of second assistant 
and legal advisor. 

In 1931 the Wisconsin Education Association bestowed special honors 
upon three people who had served Wisconsin education with distinction. 
Mr. Harper was one of these. For years he was good “copy”. Reporters 
found in him a ready store of information not obtainable elsewhere. His 
simple but effective philosophy, his quips and frank reactions, were as 
much of a tonic as he believed his “mental arithmetic” to be. In dealings 
with his fellow men he was square and open—the exemplification of a 
Christian gentleman. 

Surviving him are his widow, two sons, Dr. Carl S. Harper and 
Hugh A. Harper, former Assemblyman from Grant County, a daughter, 
Mrs. Hester Rumsey, and two brothers, J. C. Harper, and Dr. C. A. 
Harper, state health officer. 
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STATE SUPPORT or wich 


Miesge responsibility for education has at- 
tained theoretical acceptance. Practically, or 
in terms of hard cash, it has not been accepted 
so far as the high schools are concerned. On 
other levels the state has assumed a minor share 
of that responsibility by providing educational 
support. Property taxes take the shock. High 
school education in our state is in a predicament 
and boards and localities are wondering just 
how long it will be before the state will assume 
a fair share of high school costs. 

There is no intention of playing up one type 
of education against another, but the proper 
question is, “Is the principle of free public 
high school education worthy of support as a 
part of our state system of education?” 

The rural schools of Wisconsin, having 24% 
of the total enrollment and levying locally 7.5% 
of all taxes for school support, get 40% of all 
state aid paid. Contrast this with the state’s aid 
to high schools. The high schools, with 29% 
of all pupils and levying 45% of all local taxes 
for schools, receive only 8.5% of all state aid 
paid. Rural schools are not receiving too much 
assistance from the state. In fact, they were in 
such financial condition in 1935 and 1936 that 
many of them shared in the state emergency ap- 
propriation, designated for use in schools in 
such financial condition that they would be 
forced to close without emergency aid from 
the state. Approximately 16% of all emer- 
gency aid paid in 1935 was given rural schools. 
Comparatively, it should be stated that the per 
cent of state support for rural schools in Wis- 
consin is no greater than the per cent nine other 
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SCHOOLS SHOULD BE PROVIDED 


states furnish in the support of all their schools. 
Not one state in the entire union paid as small a 
per cent of the total cost of all their schools as 
Wisconsin pays her high schools under the high 
school aid law. If all state money received by the 
high schools is included, Wisconsin as a state 
government still supports her high schools more 
stintingly than most state governments do their 
schools. It has been said, and correctly so, that 
the state government of Wisconsin pays as little 
high school aid as any state making any pre- 
tense at high school support at all. 

The majority of the aids paid in Wisconsin 
are not intended for high school support. If the 
high schools share in these aids it is incidental 
and not because it was planned for the assist- 
ance of the high schools. The major share of all 
state aids, 78% of the total, is paid under the 
equalization law. The only way the high schools 
share in this aid is the amount paid to junior 
high schools for the amount paid to junior high 
schools for 7th and 8th grade teachers in these 
schools. This aid is not intended for high 
schools but only through the first eight grades, 
and the high schools proper (grades 9-12) do 
not have any claim in over three-fourths of all 
state money paid to the public schools of this 
state. Neither do the high schools share, with 
one minor exception, in the aid to blind, deaf, 
and defective speech, the physically handi- 
capped, the advanced courses in rural schools, 
the state graded, or supervising teacher aids. 
These aids constitute about 9% more of the 
total making 87% of the aids paid in which 
high schools have no share. High school dis- 

(Continued om page 233) 
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H. L. REHFELDT 
Music Supervisor, Berlin 


FTER music contests, what? That question 
A\s confronting all music educators still en- 
gaged in preening groups for district and state 
competition. The non-competition festival has 
been championed by some as a successor to the 
highly competitive contest. Spontaneous festi- 
vals not always under Wisconsin School Music 
Association regulations are being held in vari- 
ous sections of the state. These may be a tem- 
porary answer to our question. However, I be- 
lieve an ultimate solution can be found only 
through a graded, state supervised course in 
music which will eliminate many present day 
shot-gun methods for direct, well aimed, rifle 
fire courses. 

I do not contend that any one method of in- 
struction be dogmatized as a standard any more 
than one text book be required for any other 
subject in the curriculum. Nevertheless, a sug- 
gested course of study is apropos, including not 
only text book or instruction material, but a 
reading list of standard musical works to be 
covered in high school. Too many music di- 
rectors select music haphazardly, picking out 
selections they have sung or played and en- 
joyed, rather than taking into consideration 
their musical worth, adaptability to his own or- 
ganization and their program suitability. No 
planned consideration is given in the majority 
of such schools to the developing of a first 
hand, playing or singing familiarization with 
standard gems of musical literature, covering a 
given number within at least approximate pe- 
riods of time. Too often directors follow con- 
test lists entirely, spending a large share of the 
school year on just a few numbers, thereby 
omitting much in fine musical literature. Music 
educators are not to be censored too rigorously 
for not having a better plan in effect. Until the 
last two years, no list of classic and standard 
contemporary music literature was available. 
Now a permanent national list for bands and 
orchestras has been started by the inclusion of 
the best selections from the yearly national list. 
This list inadequately fills the need of the read- 
ing list I mentioned previously since it covers 
only instrumental music. It adds only a few se- 
lections beyond the rapid concert performance 
preparation of the majority of high school 
organizations. 


The great need is a carefully compiled bib- 
liography of classic, standard contemporary, 


‘ NEW MUSICAL HORIZONS 


and program numbers, carefully graded and 
grouped into progressive blocks of work from 
seventh to twelfth grade, with the express pur- 
pose in view of familiarizing all music stu- 
dents with the suggested selections by the time 
they graduate from high schools. This list 
would not be an ironclad one to exclude per- 
formance of non-listed selections; rather, it 
should be flexible enough to allow inclusions 
of new musical literature and program material 
in good taste to make an interesting, varied 
course easily adaptable to all public perform- 
ances. A choice of selections of approximate 
difficulty would allow latitude in using compo- 
sitions suitable to the yearly personnel of each 
organization. Compositions requiring musical 
ability not present in one year could be used 
later in the course. That a student master a 
definite number of compositions before passing 
from one grade to another is not as mandatory 
as his familiarization and appreciation of the 
selections studied. Inclusion of music history 
and appreciation with the works studied is the 
ideal method. Smaller schools not having easier 
arrangements of all numbers available and find- 
ing some technically beyond the personnel of 
their groups could study them by means of 
phonographs or radios as is done in the grades 
of many schools in music appreciation work. 
By working through and studying a prescribed 
list over a six or four year period, each student 
will have become familiar with the entire list 
although because the numbers will rotate over 
the prescribed period all students will not study 
“Rienzi Overture’ while they are freshmen or 
“The Barber of Seville Overture’ while they 
are sophomores, since the bands, orchestras and 
choruses contain students from all grades in 
high school and even junior high. 


The whole plan is not one of dogmatic for- 
mulae, but rather of beneficial guidance and 
instruction. Instructional study material to de- 
velop technique and musicianship should be 
standardized in some manner similar to the 
Prescott system where work in private instruc- 
tion books is blocked out in daily lessons for 
each member of the organization, thus assur- 
ing supervised, regular home practice with all 
music goals clearly defined. Under this plan, 
students transferring from one school system to 
another would have a definite basis of compati- 
son. A first or second class musician in one 
school would be on a similar musical level with 
a first or second class musician in the new 
school to which he transferred. 
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No one music educator could competently 
devise a plan as outlined above suitable to all 
schools. However, a representative music com- 
mittee from small and large high schools could 
evolve a reading list and instruction book sys- 
tem, subject to revision and addition as newly 
edited music literature is available that would 
improve the music education immeasurably and 
raise the standards of music to new heights. 
The situation for better musicianship would re- 
sult from a desire to complete the prescribed 
work in order that students might become mas- 
ter musicians, and that organizations maintain 
their standards with that prescribed for schools 
of like size, rather than through contests or 
festivals solely. 


State Supervision Needed 


An integral part of this plan is state super- 
vision, most efficiently possible through a state 
music supervisor as is found in pioneering 
music educator states even now. The accruing 
benefits are readily seen in considering the sym- 
pathetic approach to the music instructor's prob- 
lems by a musician who is familiar with similar 
problems found in other schools. New educa- 
tional ideas could be infused into each senior 
and junior high school instead of having them 
jealously guarded as one director’s formula for 
successful organizations. Music clinics of the 
past few years have aided tremendously in ce- 
menting educational friendships among direc- 
tors through helpful exchanges of ideas. A 
state supervised program of music could include 
in sectional clinics, artists representative of vari- 
ous music departments to serve as inspirational 
and educational stimulation for students and 
band directors. The mutual gain of round table 
discussion as has been experienced in present 
clinics would be greatly multiplied through 
more frequent contact with artists representing 
each music field. 


I believe the answer to the question ‘What 
does music education need” is found, at least 
in part, in the above ideas. First, a standardized 
course suitable to individual instruction on each 
instrument or for each department in music; 
next, a reading list of classics and standard 
contemporary music to be covered in accord- 
ance with the personnel and musical ability of 
each organization ; and lastly, a state supervised 
program including regularly arranged clinics 
where exchanges of ideas are possible and con- 
tacts with expert artists are available. 


STATE SUPPORT OF H. S— 
(Continued from page 231) 

tricts participate in the common school fund, 
emergency aid and transportation aids. These 
amount to about 10% of all state aids. Through 
the common school fund, which probably should 
not be considered as state aid but income from 
money held in trust by the state, the high 
schools share with the elementary schools in 
proportion as they enroll pupils of the school 
census age group. Under the transportation law 
approximately one-seventh is paid to the high 
schools, the remaining six-sevenths going to 
education on the elementary level. The emer- 
gency aid was divided nearly 50-50 between 
high schools and grades. 

The only aid paid specifically to high schools 
is the $175,000, less than 3% of the total state 
educational aids. In contrast it should be pointed 
out that the high schools have nearly 30% of 
the total public school enrollment. Every other 
type of schooling is better supported by the 
state than are the high schools of Wisconsin. 
The following table shows the amounts and per 
cent of aid received from all state aids paid in 
1935 in relation to the number of children. 


State Aids and Enrollment 1935 


Per cent of Per cent of 


Type of School Total Aid Total Aid Enrollment 





| nee: $2,342,418.09 40.06 23.6 
State Graded __ 988,676.75 16.91 9.4 
Village Ele- 
mentary ---- 569,823.95 9.74 77 
City Elementary 1,450,191.17 24.80 30.3 
High School -- 496,508.09* 8.49 29.0 
Total ___$5,847,618.05 100.00 100.00 


*Includes public school fund aid for 7th and 8th grade 
teachers in junior high schools, transportation aid, common 
school fund, emergency fund, etc., in addition to $175,000 
high school aid. 

One is prompted to ask, what is the philos- 
ophy of education of the state of Wisconsin? 
Is it that schooling should end at eighth grade 
graduation? If the people want a high school 
education for their children must they support 
that education without encouragement or as- 
sistance from the state? 

In January a new legislature convenes at 
Madison. The problem of high school aid will 
be considered. It is hoped that the state will 
assume its responsibility for high school educa- 
tion; that through its actions the state will dem- 
onstrate its active subscription to a philosophy 
of state supported secondary education. As 
school people we must see that there is a genu- 
ine appreciation of the problem of high school 
support by our elected representatives. High 
school education has a claim to support by the 
state. Education, secondary as well as element- 
ary, is definitely a state function. 
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The Wisconsin Education Association is making a 
vigorous campaign to improve the condition of rural 
and small community schools. They believe that equal 
educational opportunities should be extended to all 


children regardless of location. ; 
—Augusta Union 


An Open Letter to the W. E. A. 


[Dear Members}: You gave the legislature some 
potent advice this week when you advised that body 
to study carefully and take some action at this ses- 
sion to provide better educational facilities for chil- 
dren of the state’s rural areas. In an editorial in the 
December issue of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION you point out that state laws discriminate to 
the extent that children in rural areas do not receive 
the education that is available to pupils in the urban 
centers. Differences in the attendance regulations, ac- 
cording to your announcement, permit a school year 
in the country districts that really is but a six-month 
term while the schedule in the villages and towns 
calls for a minimum of eight months attendance. 

—Madison Capital Times 


Teacher Oath Laws Passing 

If some Wisconsin legislator is thinking of drafting 
a bill to give this state a teacher’s oath law, it may 
interest him to know that the movement now is in 
reverse. No new states are seriously contemplating 
such a law at this time and three states are definitely 
moving away from the oath requirement. Ohio has 
already repealed its law. New York and Massachu- 
setts seem now to have the necessary legislative 
strength for repeal. 

The teacher’s oath law has, of course, been a mis- 
take. There is no reason why teachers should be 
singled out for such an oath, any more than there is 
reason why ministers or doctors should be so discrim- 
inated against. It is unfair but, more than that, it 
has proved useless. 

Take the case of Massachusetts. It may be supposed 
that there are at least a few teachers of communistic 
leanings in that commonwealth, but did any of them 
refuse to take the oath? No. There were only three 
refusals altogether. Two were professors of geology 
and one was an economist. Two resigned rather than 
take the oath; the third finally gave in. Not one of 
the three was in the slightest tinged with radicalism. 


Not one was even suspect. 
—Milwaukee Journal 


Wisconsin Educators View the 
Kindergarten System 


Wisconsin people take just pride in the fact that 
the first kindergarten in the United States was estab- 
lished at Watertown. This, as a recent bulletin of the 
Wisconsin Education association reminds us, was in 
1855. 

And we suppose there is a general assumption, 
outside of educational circles, that Wisconsin children 
of tender years are very generally enjoying the bene- 
fits of kindergarten training. 

The bulletin, however, will destroy that illusion, if 
it exists. Some 31,000 Wisconsin children are now 
enrolled in kindergartens, but that is a minor fraction 
of the child population of kindergarten age. 

The 27,000 children enrolled in city kindergartens 
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represent only 50 per cent of the children of four and 
five years who might take advantage of that type of 
education. In regions under the direction of county 
superintendents only 4,000 out of a possible 50,000 
are in kindergartens. Seven counties have no kinder- 
gartens. 

The association points out the state constitution re- 
quirement that public schools admit children between 
the ages of four and 20, which, it asserts, constitutes 
a demand for kindergartens, as children of four and 
five years are obviously not ready for the courses in 
regular schools. 

Establishment of kindergartens in rural sections is 
a difficult matter, but the creation of units containing 
sufficient children of kindergarten age should be pos- 
sible. As for the 50 per cent of city youngsters who 
can attend kindergarten but do not, that looks like a 
problem local educators might be taking a hand in, 


if they are not already grappling with it. 
, ow Bic a Sentinel 


Antiquated Laws on Education 


Our state legislature, in past sessions, has passed 
some ridiculous laws in regard to education. We 
pointed out, in an earlier article, the fallacy of the 
latest legislative brain-storm: that statute which pro- 
vides a ninth grade in rural schools upon petition of 
members of a school district. 

In an editorial in the WIscONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION this month, the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation points cut some more discrepancies in the 
law, particularly laws governing rural schools. 

There is the law which sets up six months as the 
minimum in which a rural school pupil is required 
to attend school over the year. As long as a district 
pays for an eight- or nine-month term, why isn’t the 
pupil required to attend school for that period of 
time? 

Then there is the law which states that the pupil 
must enroll within one month after school has been 
opened. Why one month? Why not right away? 
Again the law permits, “legalized truancy and waste”’, 
as the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION calls it. 

Of course, the reason in back of these laws can be 
easily discerned. School children, it is thought, may 
be required to help with the farm work. Hence, the 
leeway of one month when school opens, and the 
minimum of six months of attendance. 

Which may have been all right in the days when 
education was a luxury, when farms were made out 
of wilderness, and when all farm work was manual 
labor. However, in this day and age we should be 
past all that. 

Under present conditions a rural school pupil en- 
tering one month late or getting by with six months’ 
attendance is under a decided handicap. Rural schools 
aren’t conducted the way they used to be. Subjects, 
subject matter and rate of pupil progress have been 
definitely proscribed. Absentees, out of touch with 
daily class progress, must struggle against obstacles, 
which in the long run, may prove detrimental to 
them. 

Hence, the silly business of requiring, through 
state aid regulations, a school term of certain length 
on the one hand, and on the other permitting pupils 
to attend only part of that term should be ended; 
which is another task for the next legislature. 

—Mosinee Times 
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The students pictured above are students at Eau Claire Senior 
High school, yet they might well typify young musicians of 
any wide-awake Wisconsin school. At Wauwatosa the beauty 
of words and music has expressed itself through another 
channel. Choral speaking is both words and music; a student 
activity which might well be initiated in many schools. 





* 


ELIZABETH GIBSON 
Wauwatosa Sr. High School 


Those teachers who were fortunate enough to wit- 
ness the Saturday morning program of the 1936 state 
convention of the W.E.A. were greatly impressed 
with the choral reading selections presented by stu- 
dents of Wauwatosa Senior High school, under the 
direction of Miss Elizabeth Gibson. Many evidenced 
great interest in this rather unusual student activity. 
So, it is with great pleasure that we present this 
article by Miss Gibson on choral speaking. 








Span speaking is as old as the Greeks, 
for in the plays of the Greek dramatists 
written before the birth of Christ, are choruses 
meant to be recited by many voices speaking as 
one. It is only within the last few years, how- 
ever, that choral speaking has been thought of 
as something apart from Greek drama or re- 
sponsive reading in church services. 

My first experience with choral reading came 
while I was a student at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. This was in 1918, several years before Miss 
Gullan introduced choral speaking as a part of 
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the English poetry festivals. It was not called 
choral speaking at Northwestern but was part 
of the work in the course in oral interpretation 
under Miss Agnes Law, a splendid teacher and 
a great lover of poetry. There was no attempt 
made at a formal division of voices into light 
and dark groups. There was no conscious at- 
tempt to orchestrate the voices into a symphonic 
whole. Miss Law read some of her favorite 
psalms and talked of their grandeur. No doubt 
she realized that no one of us was capable of 
an adequate interpretation of them, and so we 
read the psalms in unison. The excellent read- 
ing accomplished may have been the result of 
the fine inspiration of Miss Law’s own mag- 
nificent interpretation ; whatever the explanation 
the reading was beautiful. Miss Law had no 
idea of presenting our group to an audience. 
Had she done so the reading would have thrilled 
the listeners as surely as it did the readers. 
Later, I read of Miss Gullan’s work in England, 
but it was not until I heard a verse speaking 
choir in London in 1930 that I realized that 
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choral speaking was the medium of interpreta- 
tion Miss Law had used in her classes years be- 
fore. Remembering what an excellent teaching 
device it had been, I introduced choral speaking 
into my classes in oral interpretation in Sep- 
tember 1930. 

We are so accustomed to choral speaking at 
Wauwatosa that we were quite unprepared for 
the letters which poured in after the appearance 
of one of the classes in choral speaking before 
the recent state teachers’ convention. Interest in 
choral speaking is evidently statewide, but to 
many teachers it is still an untried field of 
interpretation. 

Many teachers who have desired to prepare 
a choral number for a certain program have re- 
quested information on the direction of group 
speaking. There is danger here, for, unless the 
group has had the benefit of training in bodily 
action and voice, the performance is too likely 
to result in a stunt in which the group blindly 
follow a rigid pattern of interpretation set by 
the teacher. The approach to choral speaking 
must be deliberate and careful, its purpose not 
to provide an interesting novelty for a program 
but to give the readers the fine experience of 
creating a beautiful thing together. 

Many texts have been published on choral 
speaking. Personally, I have found many con- 
tradictions in them. Speaking from my seven 
years of experience with this medium, I should 
say that any teacher who reads well, has a good 
ear, and, above all, has a love of poetry can 
direct a speaking choir with profit and pleasure 
for both the pupils and himself. Most of the 
books published on choral speaking have in 
them poems which have been set into patterns, 
some lines to be spoken by the light voices, 
some by the dark. This cut and dried manner 
of interpreting a poem defeats the end de- 
sired. It must be a group creation. The poem 
must be studied and discussed by the members 
of the group. They may read it first one way 
and then another. After rejecting a suggestion 
for interpretation they may later adopt it as 
most effective. While it is necessary that a direc- 
tor use his greater knowledge of interpretation 
to assist the group in arriving at decisions, he 
must not rigidly impose his interpretation 
upon it. 

The group should be separated according to 
pitch. Those whose voices are low compose the 
dark group and those with high voices, the light 
group. Uniformity of - within each group 
is imperative and the director must be alert in 
detecting a variation from pitch of one group 
owing to the influence of the pitch of the other. 
No one voice should be sand above the others. 
All voices must be carefully blended as well 


as attuned. But a sing-song delivery with dirge- 
like qualities and without intelligent inflections 
is unnecessary and undesirable. The reading 
must give evidence of thoughtful study and 
careful preparation to insure vividness, flexibil- 
ity, He spontaneity. The same inflections, 
pauses, emphases, and timing are used by each 
member of the choir; but these are arrived at 
only after careful study. 

The material to be used by a speaking choir 
is limited. Subtle or personal, introspective 
poetry is not suitable to choral reading. It is 
wise for the director to choose for the first work 
of the choir poems having strong rhythm. | 
have used Lindsay’s ‘The Congo” and Sarret’s 
“Thunder Drums’ successfully with beginning 
groups. It is helpful in some cases for the read- 
ers to mark the beat of the lines with some 
bodily movement. This is effectively done in 
Milne’s “Buckingham Palace” which always 
meets with instant approval and is an excellent 
choice for a choir made up of beginners. Non- 
sense rhymes, such as “The House That Jack 
Built,” provide another excellent source of 
material. 

The values of choral speaking are many, the 
most obvious probably being its artistic possi- 
bilities; but, apart from these, choral speaking 
has much to commend it. Group recitation gives 
point to vocal exercises, for faults in articula- 
tion, breath control, and vowel formation are 
intensified in choral speaking. It is not unusual 
for the group to turn upon some lip-lazy mem- 
ber and scold him soundly for blurring the fine 
articulation of a line. The self conscious indi- 
vidual is afforded an opportunity for self ex- 
pression since, one of many, he may give him- 
self wholly to the poem with no thought of 
being on exhibition. Then, too, in these days 
of large classes choral speaking provides an ex- 
cellent means of securing the participation of 
every member of the group. Finally, it has a 
social value in that boys and girls study fine 
poetry, re-create it together, and share in an 
artistic experience. 

The following poems have been used with 
good results by the choral speakers at 


Wauwatosa: 
Tales of Hiawatha— Indian Sleep Song— 
Longfellow Sarett 


The Arsenal at Spring- The Psalms 
field—Longfellow The Bells—Poe 

The King’s Breakfast— The Bugle Song— 
Milne Tennyson 

Buckingham Palace— Fragment—W ordsworth 
Milne The Naughty Boy—Keats 

Ballad of Hynd Horn Go Down Death—James 

The Congo—Lindsay Weldon Johnson 

The Squaw Dance— The Highwaymen—Noyes 
Sarett The King’s Men—Hardy 

The Blue Duck—Sarett Drake’s Drum—Newbolt 

Thunder Drums—Sarett Cargoes—Masefield 
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AN EXPERIMENT in ware-uess HEPORT CARDS 


H. C. MASON 
River Falls 


BOUT six years ago, after studying the 

plan of character education used in the 
Lyndale School in Minneapolis, the faculty of 
the elementary school in River Falls decided to 
give the plan a trial. 

The essential features of the plan called for 
no grades to pupils or parents on subject mat- 
ter, but a list of character traits was checked 
each marking period, with needs for improve- 
ment, and improvements noted. A part of the 
instruction in the school consisted of a study of 
these traits by means of concrete examples. 

Before the plan was put into operation a 
meeting of the parents and faculty was held to 
make sure that everyone involved was ready to 
cooperate. In order to satisfy those who were 
not so confident that it would work, and in 
order to have the usual records for pupils who 
might transfer to other schools, it was agreed 
that the marks would be kept on file by all 
teachers, but that they would be shown to par- 
ents only on request and in no case would they 
be made known to the pupils. 

For the information of the teacher a battery 
test covering all subjects was given twice a year. 
One was given during the first semester and 
remedial work was based on the results. An- 
other was given late in the school year in order 
to have a definite check on the progress made. 

After the plan had been in operation for 
over a year the parents were asked to comment 
on it. More than ninety-five per cent thought 
that it had advantages over the old plan. Since 
then only an occasional parent has objected to 
the card used, but all of them have been appar- 
ently satisfied when they found they could ob- 
tain the marks by asking for them. In the last 
three years there have not been more than one 
or two requests for marks per year. 

In the fall of 1935 the Unit Scales of Attain- 
ment were given in several neighboring schools 
and in the elementary grades at River Falls. A 
comparison of the average scores made in these 


schools and the scores made at River Falls in- 
dicate that if there is any difference in subject 
matter achievement it is very slight, and of very 
little significance if the criticisms of traditional 
marks are sound. 

There is considerable evidence that tradi- 
tional marks for report card purposes are un- 
desirable. A few of the reasons given are: 


1. Lack of validity. 

2. Are unreliable. 

3. Do not include all of the objectives of 
education. 

. Tend to give pupils and parents wrong ideas 
concerning the objectives of the school. 


> 


5. Do not take sufficiently into consideration the 
fact of individual differences. 

6. Are a frequent cause of maladjustment. 

7. Distract attention from the personality devel- 
opment of the child. 

8. Sometimes cause parents to make unjust com- 


parisons, and frequently bring unjust punish- 
ment to the child. 

9. Do not adjust properly to changes in educa- 
tional philosophy. 

10. Indicate outcomes only and ignore causes. 

11. Ignore special abilities. 

12. Do not recognize that what the child and par- 
ent need to know may be quite different from 
what the teacher needs to know. 


oo 


It would be giving altogether a wrong im- 
pression if anyone were to gather from this 
brief description that marks or examinations 
have been Fe away with. More testing with 
the most reliable and valid instruments avail- 
able is done under this plan than formerly, but 
a different use is made of the results and both 
parents and teachers are convinced that the 
motivation is at least equal to the traditional 
plan. On the other,hand some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of the traditional plan are 
eliminated. Assuming that the objections to the 
subject matter marks on report cards are worthy 
of consideration, and that the above experience 
is typical of what is likely to happen, there 
seems to be very little danger in experimenting 
along this line. 
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i OUR teaching, as a basis for the apprecia- 
tion of poetry, we naturally strive for com- 
prehension, or plain understanding of the poet’s 
meaning. That we still have much to strive for 
is shown by the returns from 417 high school 
seniors given an objective test based on quota- 
tions from the literature commonly taught in 
the junior and senior high school.1 The test 
was given through the generous cooperation of 
English teachers in fourteen communities of 
various sizes and localities in Wisconsin. 

This paper will concern itself with portions 
of two parts of the test: (1) testing under- 
standing of the poet’s chief intention in pas- 
sages free from significant difficulties of vocab- 
ulary, allusion, figurative language, or sentence 
structure, and (2) testing understanding of 
passages offering possible difficulties in sen- 
tence structure. 

In the excerpts immediately following, the 
students were directed to choose that explana- 
tion coming closest to the author’s chief pur- 
pose. After each choice follows the per cent 
of students choosing it. The correct response 
is in italics. 


1 
“And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 
“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he; 
“But ‘twas a famous victory.” 


To show (1) the Duke was a great leader, 15.5 per 
cent (2) that the first speaker had lost his mental 
alertness, 6.5 per cent (3) that war is glorious, 5 per 
cent (4) that, in war, emotion is more powerful 
than judgment, 58.1 per cent (5) that war calls for 
great sacrifices, 14.7 per cent. 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea: 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 


(1) to describe the approach of a thunderstorm 
on a calm evening, 30.2 per cent (2) to indicate the 
violence of the sea, 12.3 per cent (3) to show the 
sadness of approaching night, 6.3 per cent (4) to 
make the reader feel the sacred atmosphere of the 
evening, 47 per cent (5) to show the quietness of 
exhaustion, 3.4 per cent. 


*The complete study, Comprehension Difficulties 
of Twelfth Grade Students in the Study of Poetry, is 
a thesis submitted by the author for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Wisconsin 
in the fall of 1935. 


COMPREHENSION DIFFICULTIES IN THE STUDY OF POETRY 


* 


INEZ J. RICHARDS 


State Teachers’ College 
La Crosse 


3 
Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prythee, why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prythee, why so mute? 


(1) to express anger, 6.5 per cent (2) to express 
sorrow, 25.9 per cent (3) to be playful, 40.8 per 
cent (4) to approve muteness, 12.1 per cent (5) to 
show dislike of the one addressed, 14.2 per cent. 


From Item 2 above it may be seen that even 
where the chief idea is explicit it may be 
missed by over half of the es A tendency 
not to validate the chosen response, and to be 
overswayed by a given part of the passage is 
shown here, as it is again and again in the test 
as a whole. In this case the outstanding ono- 
matopoetic quality of the last line helped to 
direct attention to it particularly, and hence to 
account for many incorrect responses. 

Where the central idea is implied rather than 
explicitly stated, trouble naturally appears. Im- 
plication, clearly apparent to the mature adult, 
may be entirely missed by the young student. 
The satiric intention of Item 1 and especially 
the jocular signficance of certain words in 
Item 3 were unnoticed by a large body of the 
students. 

One of the most potent factors in compre- 
hension is the ability to interpret the signifi- 
cance and weight due the structural elements 
of a sentence. This is abundantly clear in the 
following excerpts from the test, of which the 
first two were the easiest in this part of the 
test and the last ranked third in the order of 
greatest difficulty. 


i 
And as a hungry lion who has made 
A prey of some large beast—a horned stag 
Or mountain goat—rejoices, and with speed 
Devours it, though swift hounds and sturdy 
Press on his flank, so Menelaus felt 
Great joy when Paris, of the godlike form, 
Appeared in sight, for now he thought to wreak 
His vengeance on the guilty one, and straight 
Sprang from his car to earth with all his arms. 


In the above passage the poet is chiefly interested 
in the feelings of (1) the hungry lion, 5.8 per cent 
(2) the prey of the lion, 6.6 per cent (3) Menelaus, 
80.1 per cent (4) Paris, 7.3 per cent. 

(Continued on page 241) 
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ThE AADIO 
IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


* 


FRANK J. LOWTH 
Janesville 


RESIDENT Arthur G. Crane of the Univer- 

sity of Wyoming says that “Radio is the 
greatest power since printing for mass educa- 
tion ever put into the hands of mankind. Its 
proper use should be the concern of educators 
whose mission is the training of youth.” 

Dr. W. W. Charters, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, significantly tells us that “Radio in its 
thirty years has achieved a position of influence 
in quickly reaching masses of people that prob- 
ably surpasses printing, which has a history of 
a half-millenium behind it. When Walter 
Damrosch stands behind the microphone, he is 
a single person in a modest room in the heart 
of a great city who elevates the tastes of the 
children of America in masses of five millions.” 

H. B. McCarty, program director of WHA, 
in the bulletin of the Wisconsin School of the 
Air for the second semester, states with much 
pertinence that “the usefulness of the radio 
programs will depend upon the individual 
teacher.”"—‘‘There is no escape from the fact 
that children are getting ideas and forming at- 
titudes from the radio. Then let’s provide for 
broadcasting in the school, where listening can 
be directed by the teacher, where critical ability 
can be developed and good tastes cultivated.” 
In Great Britain the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, ‘‘a semi-public body,” sends out twen- 
ty-one Lpigng per week to the schools, as 
observed by Mr. McCarty on his recent visit to 
Europe. 
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Station WHA has the best broadcasting facili- 

ties in the state. Above: the main studio, and 

a group of university students presenting a 

dramatic broadcast. Cuts by courtesy of the 
Wisconsin Alumnus. 


The radio may be either an educational in- 
fluence for good, or an unmitigated and a con- 
summate nuisance; it quite frequently is the 
latter. The possibilities and potentialities of ra- 
dio, like those of the movies and of the auto- 
mobile, are unlimited, but careful direction and 
wise control are essential and greatly needed. 
There are today all kinds of programs, good, 
bad, and indifferent; people, old and young, 
are tuning in at all hours of the day and night. 
The schools and the homes should teach chil- 
dren to discriminate the wheat from the chaff 
in radio broadcasts. In the Wisconsin College 
of the Air and the Wisconsin School of the Air 
programs our state has done much to establish 
wholesome standards and to develop proper 
attitudes and tastes on the part of both adults 
and children. 

Radio programs are merely supplementary 
instructional and recreational teaching proce- 
dures and cannot, in the nature of the case, 
ever take the place of the efficient teacher. 
However, if any one will but investigate the 
Wisconsin WHA programs, their educational 
value will be self-evident. The broadcasts in 
nature study, biography, high-grade stories, civ- 
ics and citizenship, music, art, geography, travel, 
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dramatics, current news, and social and eco- 
nomic problems are of great usefulness. The 
smallest, poorest, and most isolated rural school 
can now hear speakers who are authorities in 
their respective fields. The radio can be the 
means of developing desirable ideas, ideals, and 
attitudes, if the teacher is informed and if she 
understands the technique of correct listening 
and radio reception. 

As presented in the Wisconsin School of the 
Air Bulletin there are five essentials for the 
successful use of radio for educational pur- 
poses: First, there must be a first-class radio re- 
ceiving equipment; second, pupils must be pre- 
pared for the program material. Certain mate- 
rials are necessary, such as paper and pencil; 
even more important, the minds of the children 
need to be properly prepared and set for the 
program; third, if the broadcast requires active 
response as in singing or in various forms of 
artistic expression, the teacher should then ar- 
range for such participation; fourth, after the 
program, suitable discussion should be carried 
on, questions asked, and activities continued ; 
fifth, the subject matter of the broadcast should 
be correlated and integrated with as many sub- 
jects of the curriculum as may be practicable. 
Here we find natural and effective motivation, 
if the teacher uses the radio as a means of 
inspiration and learning. 


Radios For Non-Electric Schools 


Many tural schools in Wisconsin have radio 
receiving sets today, and where the building is 
wired for electric current the mechanical prob- 
lem is not difficult. In the majority of schools 
where electrical energy is not available, batteries 
are used, and at the present time such an ar- 
rangement is entirely feasible and effectively 
practicable. The storage battery can now be kept 
constantly charged by using a wind-mill gen- 
erator mounted on the roof of the building in 
the - of the winds. An ingenious person can 
produce a home-made mechanism by using a 
regular automobile generator, or a good com- 
mercial machine can be purchased for approxi- 
mately thirty dollars. There is also now on the 
market what is known as the “‘air cell’’ which 
takes the place of the common battery. By add- 
ing a little water from time to time this device 
will serve for a school year, and when ex- 
hausted entirely can be replaced by a new one 
at small cost. New-type tubes are made to use 
with this modern air cell. 

The teacher should use especial care to in- 
struct pupils in the art or techhique of effective 
listening. It cannot be too strongly stressed that 
planned listening is the only proper educational 
procedure. Teachers may write to the National 


Broadcasting Company, Inc., or to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. for information on 
this subject. There are also chapters in many 
recent books which the teacher will find useful. 
Send also to WHA, Madison, America’s first 
educational state-owned radio station. Educa- 
tion is a state function, and in radio education 
Wisconsin has demonstrated again her pioneer- 
ing spirit and practice. The Wisconsin educa- 
tional, non-commercial broadcasts from WHA, 
Madison and WLBL, Stevens Point are ap- 
proved for classroom use by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin 
Education Association. The first music broad- 
cast by WHA was made nearly twenty years 
ago. Wisconsin now offers a wider choice in 
educational programs than is found in most 
states. Wisconsin and Ohio are now the lead- 
ing states with ‘Schools of the Air.” Write to 
Madison for the Wisconsin School of the Air 
and the Wisconsin College of the Air program 
bulletins. 

Now, specifically, what can and should the 
rural teacher do about the radio problem? 


First,—Become informed on the subject. Write to 
the Office of Education, Washington, D. C. for Good 
References on Education by Radio, 1935. It is free. 
Write to The Radio Institute of the Audible Arts, 
New York City for Radio Programs for Children and 
other literature. Write, of course, to the State Broad- 
casting Station, Madison. 

Second,—Secure a first-class radio receiver. By 
means of an entertainment, a box or basket social, 
PTA activities or in other ways, sufficient funds can 
be obtained. In some cases the school board will pay 
at least part of the bill, if teacher and children will 
do the rest. There is no saving in buying a set which 
will not do the necessary work. 

Third,—Send to WHA for bulletins containing 
educational programs. These are very suggestive and 
every teacher should have them. They are free. 

Fourth,—Have a definite and sensible plan and 
program of procedure. Do not permit the radio ever 
to interfere with the essential and necessary work of 
the school. Listen when the program will fit into the 
regular school work. 

Fifth,—As a rule, use the radio for entertainment 
only during intermissions or at the time of special 
programs. Strictly and carefully control the entire 
situation at all times. 

Sixth,—Omit entirely every form of commercial 
advertising program. This is the common type in 
America today and some of these programs are defi- 
nitely objectionable, so far as the schools are 
concerned. 

Seventh,—Carefully instruct your pupils as to types 
of programs so as to constantly elevate their standards 
and tastes. Probably at least fifty per cent of radio 
broadcasts, like the movie shows, are not of benefit 
to children and are often demoralizing. Here is a 
chance for cooperation with the home through the 
PTA, mothers’ meetings, and in other ways. Train 
children to listen critically and to properly evaluate 
what they hear. 

Eighth,—Certain music broadcasts, such as those of 
Walter Damrosch, sent out by the NBC, or by Pro- 
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fessor Gordon of our own University are of the 
greatest educational value. Much of the music put 
out through commercial broadcasts has an entirely 
different objective and is often of an undesirable 
character from the standpoint of education. Enjoy- 
ment and benefit can be increased by directed listening. 

Ninth,—Aside from programs of a purely recrea- 
tional character, bear in mind that prepared, directed 
and supervised radio listening is the only kind that 
counts educationally. Preliminary instruction and suit- 
able follow-up work are important and necessary. 
Pupils need special instruction in the art of listening. 

Tenth,—You, the rural teacher, are of necessity 
personally responsible for the character of your pro- 
gram and for their instructional value to your boys 
and girls. Here is a chance for raising moral, intel- 
lectual, and aesthetic standards. 

Eleventh—Keep in mind that, however you may 
use the radio, it can and should be only a small part 
of the general teaching-learning program of the 
school. Your good sense and judgment will be needed 
constantly in order to keep the radio in its proper 
place. It should not, in general, be used promiscu- 
ously in schools and without direction. 

Twelfth,—tIn attempts to correlate radio programs 
with the daily school program no decided effort 
should ever be made unduly to interfere with the 
realization of the necessary or required school objec- 
tives as set up by the state and county. 


Before attempting to use the radio in school 
and during school hours, the approval and co- 
operation of the parents, the board, and the 
county superintendent should be obtained. In 
some counties the school authorities may dis- 
courage the use of the radio, and if that is the 
case the teacher should most certainly not go 
against the judgment of the superintendent and 
the supervising teachers. However, probably 
very few school officials will oppose the use of 
programs approved by the State’ Department of 
Education and the Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

Today hundreds and thousands of schools, 
mostly urban, are equipped with radio receivers 
and motion picture machines, two marvelous 
modern means of education. In Wisconsin 
there are over 6000 one-teacher rural schools 
and in the entire country there are nearly 
140,000 such schools. The rural school has 
been called the ‘‘mjred wheel” of our American 
educational system. And so it often is. Perhaps 
consolidation will ultimately solve the problem, 
but, in the meantime, let us do all that we can, 
as educational workers, to help lift the little red 
schoolhouse up out of the mud, figuratively 
speaking. Radio, rightly used, is one of a large 
number of agencies for improving the rural 
school. But, the results secured will be deter- 
mined by the individual teacher. “As is the 
teacher so is the school’, in this instance as in 
every case of management or teaching—learning 
procedure. Teachers should study the radio 
problem as they do other teaching problems. 


COMPREHENSION OF POETRY— 
(Continued from page 238) 


when now the lords and dames 
And people, from the high door streaming, broke 
Disorderly, as homeward each, the Queen, 
Who mark’d Sir Lancelot where he moved apart, 
Drew near, and sigh’d in passing, “Lancelot, 
Forgive me; mine was jealousy in love.” 


The poet wishes us to consider as most important 
the fact that (1) the Queen gave a message to 
Lancelot, 86.7 per cent (2) the people came stream- 
ing from the building, 1.5 per cent (3) the people 
were disorderly, 2.1 per cent (4) the Queen looked 
at Lancelot, 9.4 per cent. 


3 
All men, to one so bound by such a vow, 
And women were as phantoms. 


(1) All men and women were as phantoms to one 
so bound by such a vow, 44.9 per cent (2) Women 
were as phantoms to all men bound to one by such 
a vow, 19.4 per cent (3) All men were bound to- 
gether by such a vow, while women were as phan- 
toms, 28.8 per cent (4) All men so bound women 
as phantoms by such a vow, 5.8 per cent, 


The students who had difficulty with Items 1 
and 2 did not have at their command enough 
knowledge of language to interpret the value 
of relational words or to know in what part 
of the sentence the principle of emphasis would 
be likely to place the main idea. Item 3 is of 
especial interest in showing how easily students 
may disregard the help given by internal punc- 
tuation, and how confused they may be by a 
divided subject part of which appears on a 
different line. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In the teaching of poetry we must be more 
on our guard than in the past against taking 
understanding for granted. Most of the poems 
studied in senior high school were written by 
adults for adults. Hence they are more mature 
in conception than the minds of our young pu- 
pils who study them. It is a fact that we need 
to keep constantly in mind. 

We can do two further services. We can 
spend more time in teaching fundamental lan- 
guage relationships to those who need training, 
and we can give drill to establish the habit of 
validating responses when interpreting the au- 
thor’s meaning. This last should be separated 
from the appreciation lesson and taken up from 
time to time frankly as test lessons in reading. 
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EQUALIZED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES THRU HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL 


* 
HOWARD A. DAWSON 


Director of Rural Service 
National Education Association 


HE funds allotted to the states for the sup- 

port of public education through the Harri- 
son—Fletcher Bill, when enacted, will definitely 
help toward the equalization of the burden of 
school support among the several states and 
within the respective states, and consequently 
will make possible a greater degree of equality 
of educational opportunity throughout the 
nation. 

The simple reason for this high degree of 
equalization is that the poorer states have much 
larger numbers of children in proportion to the 
total population than the richer states, and the 
funds are to be apportioned on the basis of the 
number of persons 5 to 20 years old in the re- 
spective states. For example, South Carolina, a 
poor State, has .928 persons 5 to 20 years old 
to each person 21 to 65 years old, the produc- 
tive ages, while the ratio in California is only 
.399 to 1. For the 12 richest states the ratio is 
only .473 to 1, while for the 12 poorest states 
the ratio is .740 to 1. Thus, the ratio of chil- 
dren to productive adults in the 12 poorest 
states is 156 per cent of the ratio of the 12 
richest states. In South Carolina the ratio of 
children to productive adults is 233 per cent of 
the similar ratio in California. 

The results of these differences in the rela- 
tive number of children is reflected in the 


change that will be produced in the revenue for 
school support in the several states when the 
funds from the Harrison—Fletcher Bill are ap- 
portioned. For example, the funds to be appor- 
tioned to Mississippi will be 62.1 of the pres- 
ent revenue receipts for the support of public 
schools, while in California these funds will be 
only 7.7 per cent of the present revenue re- 
ceipts for schools. For the 12 poorest states the 
increase in funds will amount to 36.7 per cent, 
while in the 12 richest states the increase will 
amount to only 10.1 per cent, the average for 
the nation being only 16.5 per cent. 

Stated another way the rate of increase in 
revenue for schools in Mississippi State is 8 
times the rate of increase in California. The 
rate of increase in the 12 poorest states will be 
3.64 times the rate of increase in the 12 richest 
states. 

The following table shows in summary form 
the facts cited above: 


Equalization Within the States 


Any degree of equalization, within the limits 
of the amount of funds received, that may be 
desired can be made operative within each of 
the respective states by their respective legisla- 
tures. The state is under no compulsion nor ob- 
ligation to apportion Harrison—Fletcher funds 
to its districts on the basis of population 5 to 
20 years old. In fact, most of them will not 
and should not do so. For example, Mississippi 
may desire to use most of these funds for her 

(Continued on page 244) 


The Equalizing Effect of the Harrison—Fletcher Bill as Reflected by Per,Cent of Increase 
in Public School Revenues and by the Ratio of Children to Adults 


Per cent Allot- 


ment is of 
Present School 
Revenue 
1 2 
DMINMOD Se goood te 62.1 
(OEE gg Sa ea Eee ned Oren a tee | 
TM, a ee 36.7 
PES a es ee 18.9 
oe ee ST a a eee 14.9 
127 Rises? Stes: os ok 10.1 
OO HIRWPUERG. Sus oo cdoe cncecwekc 16.5 


Ratio of Persons 


5 to 20 Yrs. Index of Ratio’ 


Old to Persons Index of? of Children to 
21 to 65 Yrs. Old Allotment Adults 
3 4 5 
778 8.06 1.93 
399 1.00 1.00 
-740 4.77 1.85 
.601 2.45 1.51 
538 1.94 1.35 
.473 1.31 1.19 
574 2.14 1.44 


1This index is found by dividing the percentages shown in Column 2 by the percentuge for the lowest state. 
2 This index is found by dividing the ratios shown in Commn 3 by the ratio of the lowest state. 
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HE major part of every teacher's job is to 

promote for each individual under her guid- 
ance, those forms of activity in which he can 
best engage whole-heartedly. It is her task to 
aid in developing self confidence and original- 
ity, initiative and independence. It is her task 
to promote ambitions by developing aptitudes. 
She must realize that she is producing men and 
women to whom making a living will be of 
little value if they do not know how to live, 
so she must explore the worthwhile interests, 
aptitudes, and capacity of her pupils capable of 
success in terms of growth at integration of 
agnor through the actual doing of things; 

y permitting them to plan their own activities 

with freedom in formulating their plans, thus 
making the action purposeful. 

One of the best approaches to such a goal is 
through the assembly. The assembly furnishes 
the one occasion when the school is conscious 
of itself as a group. The assembly is not an ad- 
ministrative device but an opportunity for the 
pupil to develop his personality. It is not a 
chance for the principal to make announcements 
but it is an opportunity to socialize the pupil 
without destroying his personality. It is not a 
means of supplementing class work, but it is an 
opportunity to develop active aptitudes, secure 
poise and self reliance and broaden interest. It 
is not merely time for entertainment and 


ASSEMBLY 


BEULAH DELIGHT KOBLER 
Principal, Lake Bluff School, Shorewood 
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amusement, but it is an opportunity to build up 
real group consciousness, group solidarity, and 
a real spirit which will be manifest in coopera- 
tion, good will, mutual helpfulness, in a will- 
ingness to do one’s best. 

An assembly belongs to the children. It 
should represent children’s preparation and 
children’s presentation. It is their own assured 
chance to appear before an audience and have 
the satisfaction which is the result of such an 
experience. This is a privilege to which every 
child is entitled. It is up to the faculty to see 
that this opportunity is provided. 

Too often the school assembly, instead of be- 
coming a really inspirational gathering becomes 
a routine period that must be gone through, 
dreaded by those in charge, and endured with 
bored resignation by the pupils. Frequently it 
is an occasion for complaining about certain 
misdemeanors which unruly members of the 
school may have committed or may degenerate 
into a twenty minute gathering of pupils to 
sing a song and listen to such announcements 
as the principal may wish to make, and dis- 
missal. Complaints are foreign to the very tone 
which should characterize a school assembly. So 
far as possible, it should be of an inspirational 
nature, and avoid reference to anything 
unpleasant. 

The first requisite of a successful assembly is 
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preparation beforehand. It should follow a cer- 
tain definite program carefully planned in ad- 
vance and should be about a central theme. 
Above all, it should not be allowed to drag, 
or run over its allotted time, except on extra 
things. If it is set for three o'clock, for exam- 
ple, that time should find the classes in their 
proper seats, in the auditorium and the exer- 
cises ready to start at the stroke of three. There 
should be no delay caused by waiting for classes 
to take their places in the hall, finding music, 
hunting for a pianist, or similar preventable 
causes. 

Here, at Lake Bluff, we hold a certain room 
responsible for the assembly program. In most 
cases it centers around some central and timely 
theme, and the room teacher or committee is 
assigned the date sufficiently early so that ample 
time for preparation is allowed. At times it 
seems that the use of rivalry among the various 
classrooms has been a legitimate motive because 
it has brought to light much hidden and 
valuable talent. 


The participation of all the children in the 
assembly is important. If we use but the tal- 
ented few—the best singers and speakers, the 
most graceful dancers, the prettiest girls, and 
the handsomest boys—we are DEFEATING 
OUR MOST IMPORTANT OBJECTIVE. We 
are depriving the very children who most need 
the experience of a chance to gain poise and 
self-confidence of their opportunity; we are 
stifling any tiny spark of initiative that may be 
beneath the surface in the most unpromising 
appearing child. If the performance has any 
value in the development of the child, we are 
surely not justified in denying that value to any 
child in the group. 

When I speak of assembly programs, I am 
thinking of all sorts—from the simple assem- 
bly program given by the children of one grade 
for the other classes in the school to enjoy or 
the program prepared for the meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, to the most elab- 
orate performance given by all the children of 
the school. 

The assembly program by children is worth- 
while, if it is properly planned and prepared 
and presented; but it may be utterly worthless 
and almost a pernicious thing, if it is not of 
the right sort and is not worked out and given 
the right way. Perhaps I can tell you what I 
mean best by describing what I consider an 
ideal program. There are three requirements: 
first, it must be childlike and spontaneous; sec- 
ond, it must be enjoyed by the children them- 
selves in giving; and third, it must be as much 
as possible an outgrowth of the regular class- 
room work of the children. 


The assembly program will not require elab- 
orate stage-setting and several changes of 
scene; it will not require elaborate expensive 
costuming, it will not be given by a small cast 
of a chosen few; it will not contain long 
speeches nor grown-up sounding conversations 
by children; it will not call for difficult dances 
nor dances of a grown-up sort; it will not have 
a plot of a kind foreign to children’s interests ; 
and it will not require the children to say and 
do things in a stiff exact way. 

It may be difficult to contrive something 
worthwhile for every child to do but it can be 
done. Perhaps it may not be appearing on the 
stage at all, a helping as a stage-hand, selling 
or taking tickets at the door, ushering or hand- 
ing out programs. The clever teacher knows 
her class so well that she can decide what task 
will best develop any latent talent or ability that 
the child may possess. Every child should be 
given a chance in his own classroom to try out 
for many parts—sometimes the teacher is sur- 
prised with the unexpected initiative of some 
child who is stirred, as nothing else has stirred 
him, to his best efforts by this chance at self- 
expression. 





HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL— 


(Continued from page 242) 
State equalizing fund to strengthen her rural 
schools in the weak districts. Likewise, in Penn- 
sylvania, a rich State, it is entirely possible to 
use all Harrison—Fletcher funds for poor dis- 
tricts, most of which are rural. 

Under the principle of no Federal control of 
the schools, upon which this Bill is based, it is 
necessary that the states be left free to use the 
proceeds of the Harrison—Fletcher Bill to meet 
their educational needs as they see them. A 
high degree of equalization will be possible. 


Simplicity of Bill 


The Harrison—Fletcher Bill has purposely 
been made simple and objective. Simple, so as 
to avoid the necessity for tedious and technical 
explanations. Objective, so as to avoid any 
semblance of Federal control. 

The objective basis of apportionment on the 
basis of the number of children 5 to 20 years 
old makes use of Federal census data not sub- 
ject to collection by beneficiaries of the funds 
as would be the case if enrollment or average 
daily attendance data were used. 

Furthermore, the number of children 5 to 
20 years old as a basis of apportionment gives 
a high degree of equalization among the states, 
because the poorer states have such large pro- 
portions of children in their total population. 
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DON’T TEACH ALPHABET - METHOD SCIENCE 


CHARLES Z. HORWITZ 
Antigo 


te of the major purposes of high school 
hysics should be to give to the student 
(the consumer) the information and sci- 
entific background needed to understand the 
operation and construction of the many com- 
mon devices which our modern civilization has 
made part of his environment. Can we justify 
the teaching of physics to the average high 
school boy or girl except that we do this? 
Physics cannot be a vital, interesting, useful 
high school course until we stop teaching and 
stressing isolated facts, theories, laws, princi- 
ples, and problems with —— applications 
used to illustrate them, and begin to teach prac- 
tical applications, using facts, laws, principles, 
and problems to scientifically elucidate their 
operation and construction. 

Dr. G. W. Hunter in presenting arguments 
against the so called “logical” method of teach- 
ing science said: ‘The teacher, trained in a 
background of scientific data, often failed to 
realize that the youngsters did not have the 
much-needed background. What was logical to 
the teacher was chaos to the pupil.” * 


The present organization of physics subject 
matter seems logical to those of us who have 
had advanced work in physics. Each law, prin- 
ciple, theory, and problem seems, to us, to con- 
tribute its share to the understanding of the 
complex environment of the student. With the 
above in mind, we set out to teach physics di- 
vided into its five or more commonly accepted 
“logical” units. But, is this logical from the 
students’ point of view? Any organization of 
subject matter to be logical to the student must 
proceed from the known to the unknown. 
Complexity has little to do with it. The ability 
to ‘pigeon hole” the material has nothing to 
do with it. To the student, the automobile, the 
camera, the radio, the electric lamp, are known 
quantities. To the student the logical order is 
from the automobile as a whole, to the motor, 


* “Manual and Key for Problems in Biology”, 
G. W. Hunter, American Book Company, Chicago. 
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to the construction and operation of the motor, 
to the physical laws and principles involved. 


This is the exact antithesis of the most com- 
monly accepted procedure in teaching physics. 
Heat, mechanics, light, electricity, etc., are stud- 
ied first with the same teaching psychology in 
mind that made the teaching of the alphabet a 
necessity before reading could be taught. Phys- 
ics teachers should learn the lesson of the pri- 
mary grades and abandon the teaching of the 
alphabet of science to beginners. Teach thoughts, 
not letters and words; teach water systems in 
the home and community, not the laws and 
principles involved in the mechanics of liquids ; 
teach refrigeration, not Boyle’s law, Charles’ 
law, and change of state; teach the camera and 
its use, not the laws of lenses and image con- 
struction. When and only when courses follow 
this or some similar type of organization can 
the teaching of physics in the high school as 
anything but a college preparatory course be 
justified. 


* 


VITALIZING THE ENGLISH CLASS 


K. KELLETT 
Gordon, Wis. 


T IS to be doubted whether strictly tool sub- 

jects such as English composition have a place 
in our high school curriculum. However, since 
it is impossible to make far reaching changes 
all at once, we must work within the traditional 
curriculum and bring about its modification. 
Thus it is not impossible to do some very fine 
work in English and at the same time really 
teach practical usage. Surely all of us are forced 
to question the soundness and effectiveness of a 
twelve year English course which turns people 
out of high school, and even colleges, utterly 
unable to speak and write with even a fair 
knowledge of our own language. If you think 
that our present method of teaching English is 
effective give your semester English test to any 
group of high school or college graduates and 
you will be amazed to find that apparently only 
the English teachers know technical grammar 
and that is because they have it to teach. Is it 
not obvious then that we must find a way out? 
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Then let’s forget all our dry and dusty intel- 
lectual — which are always dragged out 
to uphold what has been and is. Let us attempt 
to solve the problem. 


We are concerned at present with developing 
a functional and flexible method of teaching 
English within the old framework of education. 

Since observation of life situations tells us 
that the average person speaks many more times 
over what he writes, what could be more sound 
than great emphasis on speech improvement in 
English? Writing has its place too, but it should 
not be emphasized to the extent that we expect 
everyone to be a Shakespeare or a Shelley. The 
vast majority, if not all of our people, will be 
just good everyday humans. Then let’s fit our 
work to meet their needs. 


Our present practice of teaching English 
composition, which may be changed or im- 
proved anytime, is something like the following 
description. We subscribe to three weekly news- 
papers, or periodicals, plus other magazines 
such as the Literary Digest, Nation, Current 
History, New Republic, Harpers, Forum, Sci- 
entific American, etc. The first three days are 
devoted to reading under supervised study. 
Each student is assigned a subject of his in- 
terest for a floor talk of three to five minutes 
duration. The class and the teacher act as crit- 
ics, handing the student both oral and written 
criticisms of his talk. When the student wants 
to, he writes his themes (a certain number are 
required) and they are first corrected by other 
students and then read orally before the class 
and criticized as to grammar, structure, etc. 
They are then rewritten for final criticism by 
the instructor. 

Some periods the class organizes itself into 
groups for conversation on the world develop- 
ments in Sciences, Arts, Literature, and Politics. 
The class goes on like a — fire because the 
students are allowed to follow their own inter- 
ests developed in various fields with the teach- 
er's guidance. The instructor visits each group, 
listens to the conversation, sometimes entering 
into it, notes speech errors and then moves on. 
A definite record is kept of the spoken and 
written errors of each student. Every period of 
speaking, writing and conversation devotes it- 
self to the elimination of these errors. A num- 
ber of English composition books are kept in 
the classroom library for reference in case a 
student would like to look up any uncertainty. 

Some of the apparent results at present seem 
to be as follows: 

1. A conscious attempt to eliminate speech 
errors by the student. 

2. Great popularity of the new English. 


3. Ability of students to converse. 
4. Use of current events in other related 
subjects of everyday life. 


* 


STIMULATING ENTHUSIASM THROUGH 
A HOBBY COURSE 


J. F. LUTHER 
Principal, Antigo Jr.—-Sr. H. S. 


ae and eighth grade students of An- 
tigo High school are showing a great 
amount of interest in the hobbies course that is 
being offered. Previous to the introduction of 
this course in hobbies, the seventh and eighth 
gtade schedules contained some periods during 
the week that were filled with odds and ends. 
Hoping to follow more closely one of the true 
purposes of the junior high school, an explora- 
tory course of one period per day was substi- 
tuted for a number of “‘fill-in” subjects. In the 
seventh grade this exploratory course contains 
twelve weeks of orientation and hobbies, twelve 
weeks of art, and twelve weeks of science. In 
the eighth grade, it contains twelve weeks of 
science, twelve weeks of languages and speech, 
and twelve weeks of art. 


Believing that our Junior High school should 
offer a curriculum which gives greater attention 
to a leisure time program, the school admin- 
istration decided to introduce hobbies as a part 
of the yeat’s course. The course was planned so 
that all seventh graders would have an oppor- 
tunity to work on hobbies one hour per day 
for six weeks prior to the Pet and Hobby Show 
held in the spring. A library of interesting and 
instructive books on hobbies was accumulated 
so that the students had access to considerable 
material before starting the course. The stu- 
dents were given absolute freedom in selecting 
the hobbies in which they wanted to work. 
The following are some of the selections that 
were made by students: 


Soap carving, linoleum block printing, knitting, 
crocheting, embroidering, stamp collecting, match 
folder collecting, model airplane building, model 
boat building, match building, movie star collect- 
ing, drawing, clay modeling, spool knitting, col- 
lecting recipes, scrap books, doll dressing, sewing, 
electric pencil work, wood carving, piecing quilts, 
crayon work, making twine boxes, collecting coins, 
collecting wild flowers, and collecting autographs. 


The work of the class was as informal as a 
shop class with students being allowed to con- 
fer with one another as they desired. Discipline 
has never been a problem in this class and what 
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noise there is in the class is the noise of 
industry. 

Teachers of academic subjects have been in- 
formed that students may work, during this 
hobby period, on projects intended for credit 
in their other classes. In this way subjects may 
be correlated. If for instance, a child is study- 
ing Irving’s Rip Van Winkle in English, he 
may make a set of drawings in the hobby class 
which will serve as illustrations for the story. 

In addition to collecting or making things 
for their own personal use and pleasure, some 
students of the hobby class have made gifts 
and have also made their own Christmas cards 
from block prints. 

It is very interesting to visit these classes and 
observe the interest and pleasure with which 
the work is being done. On several occasions 
citizens have visited these classes and have 
shown great enthusiasm over the work. On 
some occasions, adults who have hobbies have 
been invited to the junior high school assem- 
blies to talk about and demonstrate their par- 
ticular hobbies. This has proved very entertain- 
ing and encouraging to the students who are 
working on their own hobbies. 

These classes are conducted by Miss Mar- 
guerite Hasse, a member of the Junior High 
school staff. Miss Hasse has done an outstand- 
ing piece of work in that she has not attempted 
to teach hobbies but rather to direct the work 
and stimulate interest in the various projects. 

One of the outstanding features of the hob- 
bies course is the privilege given these students 
to display their products in a large glass dis- 
play case in the halls of the junior high school 
building. These displays are changed about 
three times each week and unusual interest is 
evidenced by students who congregate before 
the display case to inspect the contents. 

A good test of the success of this course was 
the interest shown at the Pet and Hobby Show 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club in May. The 
Junior High school conducted this show in the 
gymnasium and invited all students and citizens 
of the city to display their hobbies and ‘ge An 
unusually large display was exhibited and it 
created wide-spread interest in the community. 

The interest of these seventh graders showed 
great carry-over this fall when numerous eighth 
grade students asked for the privilege of hav- 
ing a hobbies course as part of their exploratory 
work, 

This experiment has met with such whole- 
hearted approval of the local school admin- 
istration that plans for extending the program 
are now being made, with the possibilities of 
more of this work in the junior high school 
and perhaps a continuation in some form in the 


senior high school activities. The administra- 
tion believes that this course serves a great need 
in the Junior High school curriculum and that 
its results will ultimately lead to more valuable 
and enjoyable use of leisure time. 





100%ERS IN THE NEA 
WILL YOU PLEASE TAKE A BOW! 


Years School City 
15 Durkee: Lincola —......... Kenosha 
Schofield Grade; Irving ~-__- Wausau 

13 Central; G. D. Jones; Lincoln; 
Wausau Junior High --_---__ Wausau 
12 Frank Street... .. Kenosha 


New London Public Schools_. New London 
11 Columbus Elementary; Jeffer- 

Ct ee An eee eee fen a ae Kenosha 

Cleveland; County Normal; 

Garfield; Jefferson; Madison; 

McKinley; Roosevelt _____--- Manitowoc 
10 Shorewood; Milwaukee; Shore- 

wood Public Schools; Lake 

Bluff; Shorewood High ~---__ 

Cumberland; High; Richards__ Whitefish Bay 
8 Edgerton Public Schools; Ed- 

gerton Elementary; Edgerton 

Junior High; Edgerton Pri- 

mary; Edgerton Senior High__ Edgerton 


Gi eae 3 908s Jea a ee Madison 
Woodrow Wilson; County 
SURE ONO oo oa Manitowoc 
S (Ecole Rig ee a oS Manitowoc 
U. S. Grant; Mary Hill ~----- Milwaukee 


4 Burdge Elementary; Hackett; 
Strong Elementary; Todd; 


Wiiaht > i22 eos Beloit 
Jefferson Public Schools______ Jefferson 
McKinley Junior High ~-_~_-~ Kenosha 
Salwée- Siege 53 Milwaukee 
3 Jefferson Elementary ________ Jefferson 
Deming Ungraded ~----___~- Kenosha 
Manitowoc Public Schools; 
Washington Junior High ~--- Manitowoc 


Peckham Junior High; Story__ Milwaukee 
Wausau Public Schools; Frank- 

lin; Grant; Longfellow; John 

Marshall; Vocational; Wash- 

ington; Wausau Senior High__ Wausau 


x jetlewsons ial... Jefferson 

McKinley Elementary; Roose- 
VOlE gs nceee reece Kenosha 
Brayton; Lowell; Randall; 
William T. Sherman ___----- Madison 
Piotsce’ Many =o nonce Sheboygan 

Current 

Year 
Gaston; Merrill; Parker; 
ROOSOVEND 5 os. ecea Seana Beloit 
OER 2 at ee Kohler 
Hawley Avenue; Manitoba _.- Milwaukee 
U. S. Grant; S. S. Junior 
High; Washington ~__---~~- Sheboygan 
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THE FEET or our SCHOOL CHILDREN 


a of the discoveries we make are pure 
accident. Columbus did not set out to dis- 
cover a new continent but merely to prove his 
theory that the earth is round and that he might 
arrive at the India of fable and fact by sailing 
west instead of traveling tediously east by land. 
Indeed, he never knew that he had discovered 
a new continent but died in the belief that he 
had reached India, and to this day the people 
whom he found (or rather their descendants) 
are called Indians. 

Similarly, when you are told that the schools 
of Wauwatosa have pioneered in considering 
the feet of children, it was by no means with 
the pioneer’s burning enthusiasm that it was 
done but as a simple experiment in discovering 
whether the feet of the boys and girls were 
reasonably normal. 

Several quite ordinary circumstances com- 
bined to make the experiment possible and sig- 
nificant. The first is that Wauwatosa is the 
home city of S. J. Brouwer, head of the Re- 
search Foundation. But many another city har- 
bors a shoe dealer; so that in itself is not a 
significant circumstance. 

The significance arises from the fact that 
Stephen Brouwer is not merely a merchant spe- 
cializing in footwear but that same missionary 
spirit which makes him a moving power in the 
Rescue Mission ministering to man’s spiritual 
life and welfare led him to a consideration of 
what mis-fit shoes may do to the normal func- 
tions of the body above the feet. 

The second accident was that the superin- 
tendent of the Wauwatosa schools was present 
at a meeting of the Milwaukee Kiwanis Club 


*Reprint from The Health Shoe Digest, March 1936. 


when one of its members, this same Stephen J. 
Brouwer, spoke to the club upon the far-reach- 
ing effects of ill-fitting and ill-considered shoes. 
This talk was illustrated and illuminated with 
much research material as charts, mis-shapen 
shoes and cross-sections of shoes. 

Greatly intrigued by the novelty as well as by 
the intrinsic value and interest of such a pres- 
entation, we invited Mr. Brouwer to repeat it 
to the entire teaching body of Wauwatosa and 
then to the senior high school students. All 
who listened were greatly impressed, but the 
greatest value was probably that it made the 
teachers conscious of their own footwear, but 
more vitally, conscious of the footwear of the 
children whom they guided mainly along in- 
tellectual and spiritual pathways. 

Following the presentation to the senior high 
school, a survey was made of the feet of the 
boys and the girls in the high school to deter- 
mine what conditions most needed attention. 
Following this, the instructors in the physical 
education department were sent to the shoe 
store to be given instruction in the art of diag- 
nosing foot abnormalities and in the proper 
way of bringing the matter to the attention of 
the parents or of the family physician. 

In their work the instructors very carefully 
refrain from prescribing either a specific shoe 
or special type of footwear and from recom- 
mending any particular shoe dealer as one who 
could or would fit shoes properly. The tradi- 
tional wisdom of the serpent is rank foolish- 
ness beside the careful tread of some school 
people who would avoid the tender toes of 
those business citizens who fancy they discover 
in the conduct of the work of the schools un- 
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WM T DARLING 
Supt. of Public Schools, Wauwatosa 


due concern for the material welfare of some 
merchant or for the economic, religious or social 
ideas of some group. It is this sensitiveness 
characteristic of many people which often se- 
riously hampers much constructive work which 
the school might do. 

This gives, in brief, the steps by which the 
schools of Wauwatosa became officially and ac- 
tively interested in the feet of their children. 
In the ten years since the time of which I have 
spoken, there have been several changes in the 
personnel of the physical education department 
but its head is the same man now as then and 
as new teachers enter the department they are 
sent to the Research Foundation for baptism by 
immersion into this fraternity of footwear fans 
—and the work goes on in modest fashion. 

Perhaps you would be interested in the pres- 
ent aims and the activities which those aims 
stimulate. Briefly stated, the aim is to examine 
the feet of every child in school, to help the 
parents to correct abnormal or faulty feet and 
to stimulate them to choose proper shoes for 
their children. 

In this work we are blessed with a city health 
department which co-operates with the schools 
in a most unusual degree. In some cities the 
school physicians and nurses are employed by 
the Board of Education. In Wauwatosa they 
are employed by the city. This situation contains 
elements which might conceivably produce dis- 
cord. However, through the twelve years of my 
own service covering the regimes of two health 
officers, their concern for and their cooperation 
with the schools has been superlatively grati- 


fying. 





In the elementary schools the school physi- 
cian examines the feet of the children to dis- 
cover any obvious malformations; then both 
feet are pediographed by the physical education 
department and an analysis of the condition is 
made. If anything wrong is found the parent 
is notified and is asked to come to school with 
the child for a conference. If foot exercises are 
needed the child, in the presence of the parent, 
is shown how to perform them and written in- 
structions for the giving of the exercises at 
home are presented to the parent, whose in- 
terest and co-operation is then and there solic- 
ited and enlisted. 

It is of course axiomatic that correction can 
come only through a fairly long period of time 
and as a result of faithful and frequent prac- 
tice of the corrective exercises. The responsibil- 
ity for this must be taken by the parent, not 
alone because the parent's interest is immediate 
and personal, but also because the parent has 
probably one or two to stimulate a supervise 
instead of thirty to forty in the teacher's charge. 
Moreover, most of the exercises, to be most 
effective, must be taken without shoes, which 
makes them more suitable for the home than 
for the school. 

The physical education department makes 
frequent examinations to check up on improve- 
ment and perhaps to determine whether a new 
type of exercise is needed. 

Both children and parents are given instruc- 
tion as to the general type of shoes they should 
purchase; general instruction as to proper fit 
and support, type of leather, care, etc., and spe- 
cific instruction as to the particular type to buy 
for the individual child’s foot. They are cau- 
tioned against high heels and strapless pumps 
for general wear. They are taught how prop- 
erly to wash and dry the feet, to measure both 
feet when buying shoes—to X-ray both shoes 
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and feet not only when buying shoes but at 
least every three months—to wear stockings 
longer than the foot and to pull them over the 
toes. 

In short, they are given instruction in many 
of the things we all assume we know and con- 
cerning which there is such widespread 
ignorance. 

In order to avoid a charge of favoring any 
individual shoe dealer, an open list is main- 
tained of dealers equipped and ready to offer 
this specialized service and dealers are added to 
this list whenever they are ready to qualify. We 
cannot afford to be too stringent in the matter 
of equipment necessary to qualify, for when- 
ever a dealer wishes to be added to such a list 
he is recognizing the necessity for this type of 
service and if patrons or a patrons go 
to him for the service and do not get it, he will 
lose customers. It therefore becomes essential 
that he provide it. 

By his seeking to be listed, he admits the 
necessity for a service plan. 

One simple story of the work may be of 
interest. 

A certain Mrs. B— had a daughter in one 
of the elementary schools—Barbara, whose feet 
were so troublesome that her mother had been 
paying twelve dollars per pair for shoes and 
even at that price the shoes did not fit properly. 


The physical education instructor, Miss V—, 
examined Barbara’s feet and pediographed 
them, then sent for the mother to whom she 
explained that Barbara’s shoes did not fit. Mrs. 
B—was inclined to be angry with Miss V— 
for she had been paying twelve dollars for 
shoes and I confess for the brotherhood of lay- 
men that when we pay twelve dollars for shoes, 
they must fit. 

However, with the foot, the pediograph and 
the shoe as material exhibits, Mrs. B— was 
presently convinced and she went back to the 
dealer who had sold the shoes, fortified with 
the pediograph and with certain facts, figures 
and questions. She told the salesman that Bar- 
bara’s teacher had said that Barbara’s shoes did 
not fit properly. 

Now for a mere teacher to criticize the fit of 
a child’s shoes when those shoes have been fit- 
ted by an expert shoe salesman is rank heresy 
and the salesman frankly expressed the mild 
opinion that the teacher was crazy—or words 
to that effect. But when Mrs. B— showed him 
the pediograph and asked him to explain cer- 
tain discrepancies, he became quite conciliatory. 
Then for the first time he began to analyze 
Barbara’s feet—and the result was that he fitted 
her with proper twelve dollar shoes which he 


gave in exchange for those which she had been 
wearing. 

The net result to Mrs. B— was not only a 
child whose shoes fitted et gd and whose 
posture and health were thereby improved, but 
a knowledge of the proper selection of shoes 
that will unquestionably influence her purchases 
in the future; to Barbara both present comfort 
and future care—a bit of education that will 
inevitably carry over into life beyond school. 
To the salesman probably the idea that the feet 
should be examined and analyzed as precedent 
to fitting and selling shoes. To the school a 
loyal and understanding friend. 

Shoe designers are now designing footwear 
for a year or two years hence, and it may be 
that a capricious public will not approve those 
designs at that time. The result is a grievous 
loss of money. 

Teachers are in 1936 building habits and 
characters which are not likely to encounter 
their severe tests until perhaps 1946 or 1956 
or later. If in the crisis the character proves 
weak at a point resulting from today’s work, 
the outcome is not a mere loss of money or of 
any other material thing but a life perhaps 
wrecked beyond repair. 

The past decade (not to go further back) 
has seen the crumbling of principles which we 
had thought immutable, as witness the changed 
attitude toward idleness and the increased use 
of tobacco and liquor by the young. If the chil- 
dren of today are taught that conditions now are 
right and that all others are wrong, they will 
be all at sea if ideas change in the coming 
decade as in that just past. 

Recognizing that in the proper equipping of 
children’s feet parents are the deciding factor, 
we are this year attempting a bit more of gen- 
eral parental education. Each school has pro- 
moted a Parent-Teachers’ Association and 
through that organization attention is being 
called to proper footwear. Each school this fall 
held “open house” when for the evening each 
teacher was in her own classroom to consult 
with interested parents. Also on every pupil's 
desk were several samples of his every-day work 
for his parents or for any other interested 
person to inspect. 

At this “open house,” a member of the phys- 
ical education staff was present. Several pedio- 
gtaphs were displayed which, by reason of their 
novelty, attracted much attention. This gave the 
physical education teacher her opening and she 
was kept busy explaining the work to the 
parents. 

This appears to be a most fruitful field for 
educational work for most parents still (to 
some degree, at least) influence if they do not 
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decide the children’s shoes and to make them 
conscious of the necessity for careful choice of 
type and fit of shoes is surely an early step 
toward proper care of the feet of our children. 

During the past year our work with the feet 
has been more definitely organized and has had 
more definite direction than heretofore. To be- 
gin with, the feet of some three hundred senior 
high school girls were examined. Two consid- 
erations led to the choice of the gentler instead 
of the sterner sex. The first was that we had 
one more woman instructor than man in the 
physical education department; the second was 
(I timidly venture to suggest) that the girls 
are probably more prone to buy shoes for their 
style and their looks than are the boys, to whom 
comfort and utility appeal. 

My readers may or may not agree with the 
latter observation for we have no documentary 
proof. Be that as it may, it was discovered that 
93 per cent of the girls observed were wearing 
shoes of the wrong type. That is, they were 
wearing to school shoes with high heels and 
with no support for the arch. 

These girls were all instructed in exercises 
designed to strengthen the arches, spread the 
toes, and to correct other deficiencies or deform- 
ities. These were exercises which might be 
taken lying on the back either in bed or on the 
floor. 

Near the close of school in June the girls 
were instructed in other exercises to be per- 
formed in the yielding sand on the beach. Some 
fifteen of these girls were from families who 
had cottages at some lake, and these fifteen came 
back in the fall with feet so far back toward 
normal that the former shoes were very uncom- 
fortable and they changed to a new and better 
type of shoe; one might say, ‘‘bigger and better 
shoes.” 

Five per cent is not a large proportion of 
success, but we contemplate for next summer 
an extension of the opportunity for correction. 
Even with the best will in the world it would 
be obviously impossible to provide summer cot- 
tages at the lake for all, but we do plan to in- 
stall some sand boxes at some of the summer 
playgrounds where those so disposed may prac- 
tice the exercises. It is a suggestion that every 
gymnasium should have among its corrective 
equipment a sand room or sand box. 

Also, it is not inconceivable that the fifteen 
gitls who have adopted a more rational type of 
shoe may even unconsciously have an effect up- 
on what to their fellow students is considered 
stylish and therefore legitimate. Education is a 
slow process and we must be satisfied with 
modest results at first and the fact that we do 
have improvement is encouraging. 








A Survey Made on Children 4 to 6 
Years of Age 
Sant shtieg. ee 26% 
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Heels worn indicating weakness _--- 11 
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Excessive perspiration ~-.__---~--- 16 
Suspected athlete’s foot _----------- 8 

















Our plans for the future extend to the taking 
of motion pictures of the posture and the gait, 
the pediographing of both feet, the prescribing 
of corrective exercises, and finally, the taking of 
subsequent motion pictures to show the im- 
provement. The work must proceed slowly be- 
cause we find it difficult to get the funds we 
need, but as education is an evolutionary and 
not a revolutionary process, we must be con- 
tent with modest results at first. 

The future is encouraging, especially if we 
compare the present with the past in getting our 
view of the future. Perhaps some of us have 
lived in the isolation which found father or 
mother going to town from the distant farm 
and buying shoes for Junior or for Sister merely 
by the parental estimate of what would suffice. 

Perhaps because the last shoes were 6's, the 
new ones should be 7’s. These were taken home 
and worn with very little attention to fit if they 
were only big enough, or if not, it was hoped 
they would stretch sufficiently. 

Nowadays there is very little buying of shoes 
without “trying them on,” but there is still too 
much of buying for looks and especially to 
conform to or to outdo the prevailing style. 

The next forward step is the analysis of the 
foot by a foot specialist before fitting and sell- 
ing shoes and a greater emphasis upon fit and 
support than upon style and looks. 

Shoe manufacturers and retailers are in posi- 
tion to take this step, but naturally they need 
the co-operation of all who have anything to do 
with the formation of public opinion. I believe 
that if school teachers and administrators can 
be convinced of the importance of the feet in 
the economy of physical well-being, they will 
rally to the active support of such a program. 

To bring about a state of mind, public and 
private, which shall cause people to live with 
greater comfort and efficiency is a challenge 
which should interest us all, and it can be 
accomplished only by what Kipling called 

“The close cooperation 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 
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EDUCATIONAL Nave OF THE MONTH FROM THE OFF 


Polk Co.; 


WATCH US GROW! 
Sarona PTA, Washburn County, Apple River Park, 


Phillip P.T.A., Marinette Co. ; 


; and the Pio- 


neer Mother's Club, Polk County, have ‘become affili- 
ated with the Wisconsin Congress during December. 


What’s Your Record? 


The five largest associations according to member 
ship records to date are: 


(December Rankings) 


1. West High PTA— 


a November Ranking) 


. Martin Pattison PTA 


Madison Superior 

2. Martin Pattison PTA 2. Richards Street PTA 
—Superior —Whitefish Bay 

3. Richards Street PTA— 3. Lake Bluff PTA— 


Whitefish Bay 


Shorewood 


4, Lake Bluff PTA— 4. Whitney PTA—Green 
Shorewood Bay 
5. Bartlett Avenue PTA 5. Randall PTA— 


—Milwaukee 


Madison 


The five associations showing the greatest gain in 
membership to date are: 


Rage ree tg? Rankings) 


(November Ranking) 


. Lincoln PTA— 1. Allouez PTA—Green 
Wauwatosa Bay 

2. Allouez PTA—Green 2. South Ward PTA— 
Bay Waupun 

3. South Ward PTA— 3. Whitney PTA—Green 
Waupun Bay 

4. Lincoln Jr. High— 4, Lincoln PTA—Oconto 
Waukesha 5. Lincoln PTA—Green 


5. Lincoln PTA—Oconto Bay 


WATCH FOR THE FEBRUARY LISTS! 
Not So Simple 


Membership is a vital factor in the success of your 
organization. Numerically, it is important that a large 
representative group participates if the program is to 
have far-reaching results. More important than mem- 
bers, however, is the membership consciousness of 
every individual who accepts the plans, purposes and 
membership responsibilities that are so essential for 
intelligent parent-teacher program planning. Until 
every local accepts adequate responsibility toward 
building the correct attitude toward membership, it 
is safe to predict hazy, incoherent luke-warm activity. 
The secret to building the activities of each group 
into a going organization with prestige and influence, 
lies chiefly in informed leadership. Local presidents, 
officers and committee members should avail them- 
selves of all information concerning their jobs. A 
worthwhile parent-teacher association is not a simple 
organization. It is as complex as the complete cross 
section of the community it represents; it deals largely 
with complex human relationships; it aims to build 
intelligently for better communities by correlating the 
efforts of the home and schoo!; it unites the thinking 
of a large voluntary lay membership and the profes- 
sional leadership which directs the educational activi- 
ties. Its scope is wide, its potentialities for a program 


of service are immeasurable. There is a distinct chal- 
lenge to us in Wisconsin to attack the obvious op- 
portunities for service and to make the program pene- 
trate every section of the state with understanding and 
cooperation that should bring very definite and 
measurable progress. 


* 


Radio 
National Program—N. B. C—WJZ Blue Network. 
Wednesdays, 3:00 to 3:30 p. m. 

January 13—"“Our Glands’—R. G. Hoskins, Re- 
search Associate in Physiology, Harvard 
Medical School ; Editor, “Endocrinology”. 

January 20—“The Action of Glands on Growth’— 
Oscar Riddle, Investigator, Station for 
Experimental Evolution, Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. 

January 27—‘‘Effects of Light, Sun, and Other Rays 
on Growth’—Otto Glasser, Director, 
Department of Biophysics, Cleveland 
Clinic Foundation; Consulting Biophys- 
icist, University Hospitals of Cleveland. 


STATE PROGRAM—WHA-WLBL—Mondays, 
3:30 to 3:45 p. m. 
Legislation 

The January program will be devoted to legisla- 
tion and will cover three interests in Wisconsin’s 
major educational problems. Special cards announcing 
this program have been mailed to every local presi- 
dent. This information should reach every member of 
every association in the state. 

January 11—‘‘Equalizing Educational Opportunities” 
—Mrs. Frank Clapp, Chairman, Study 
Committee for Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. 

January 18—‘The Wisconsin High School Situation” 
—Dr. LeRoy Peterson, Director of Re- 
search, Wisconsin Education Association. 

January 25—‘“Our Rural Schools’”—John Callahan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Capitol. 

Radio Series under the Auspices of Wisconsin So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene and Medical Society of 
Milwaukee County—Friday—3:15 p. m. 

January 8—'‘The Feeling of Inferiority’. 

January 22—"'The Nervous Housewife’. 

The listing of radio programs are for the informa- 
tion of the entire local membership. Local presidents 
are urged to devise plans to give these programs wide 


publicity. 
* 


News 


Mrs. Roy Lawler, Gordon, Vice President in charge 
of the Department of Health, represents the Wiscon- 
sin Congress of Parents and Teachers in the Women’s 
Field Army to combat cancer in Wisconsin. Mrs. 
F. H. Clausen, Horicon, is state commander and Mrs. 
Lawler has been appointed as one of the nine vice- 
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commanders. The other appointees who will assist 
Mrs, Clausen are: Mrs. Curtis Jacobs, Oconomowoc, 
past state president of the A. A. U. W.; Dr. Helen A. 
Binnie, Kenosha, Public Health Chairman of Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs; Dr. Charlotte Calvert Burns, former Director 
of Bureau of Child Welfare and special agent of 
United States Children’s Bureau; Mrs. Konrad Test- 
wuide, Sheboygan, Chairman of Public Welfare, Wis- 
consin Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. E. R. 
Prehn, Wausau, Order of Eastern Star; Mrs. Edward 
Conway, Milwaukee, past president of the Wisconsin 
Council of Catholic Women; Mrs. Richard J. White, 
Appleton, past-president of Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

The state program of the Women’s Field Army is 
being carried out under the direction of the execu- 
tive committee of the Wisconsin Medical Society and 
of Dr. W. D. Stovall, director of the State Laboratory 
of Hygiene in Madison. 


The lawsuit which the Parents’ Magazine brought 
against Child Welfare Company to prevent Child 
Welfare Company from using the title ‘National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine” for our National Congress 
magazine has been settled. 

Parents’ Magazine has withdrawn its lawsuit and 
has also withdrawn its objection to our use of the 
title “National Parent-Teacher Magazine’ so long as 
the words ‘National’ and ‘Parent-Teacher’ appear 
together on the same line and are of equal size, 
style, color, and spacing. The settlement of the com- 
plaint which Parents’ Magazine made against our 
National Congress magazine is satisfactory. 

As the only official maBazine of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the ‘National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine’ occupies a field and performs a 
service which, of course, no other magazine can per- 
form. Anything that we can do to increase the use 
of our magazine cannot fail to be of assistance in de- 
veloping and carrying through the principles and pro- 
grams of the National Congress in the very important 
work in which each of the Congress units is engaged. 

Wisconsin holds second place in Class 5 in sub- 
scriptions to date—with Arkansas holding first place. 
Dr. H. O. Hoppe, State Chairman, urges local chair- 
men to give wide publicity to the excellent programs, 
study, feature, and special department material ap- 
pearing in the official magazine. It is one of the best 
aids for effective work. Examine the January issue— 
convince yourself—then subscribe! 


Mrs. W. H. Conlin, past president of the Madison 
City Council of Parents and Teachers represents the 
Wisconsin Congress on the Committee of Education, 
State Highway Safety Department. 


Racine, Sheboygan and Marinette will hold council- 
planned conferences or schools of instruction, during 
January. 


The Sheboygan Council of Parents and Teachers is 
planning an extensive Summer-Round-Up Campaign. 
Detailed plans will be formulated in January. 


THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Hosts of friends of Aimee Zillmer (Wilde) will 
learn with deep regret of her severe illness and of the 
death of her husband, Mr, Ed Wilde, who died 
Christmas Day. Possibly no member of the State 
Board has met more local parent teacher associations 
than Aimee Zillmer and no speaker is more in de- 
mand because of her excellent contributions in the 
field of social hygiene. 


Marquette County has joined the rank of counties 
organized in parent-teacher work. The new organiza- 
tion is headed by Mrs. E. B. Anderson, Oxford, and 
plans an aggressive program to serve the educational 
and social needs in Marquette County. Mrs. Frank 
Kimball, Briggsville, State Rural Chairman, has been 
active in planning and promoting the organization of 
Marquette County. 


Mrs. George Chatterton, Madison, State Legisla- 
tive Chairman, has been named an alternate member 
of the Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin 
to represent the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Plans are under way for the annual State Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, to be held in Green Bay, April 20-22, 1937. 

Mrs. C. W. Skowlund, Marinette, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee has met with her committee 
and drawn up a slate of candidates for president, 
1st vice president, 2nd vice president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and historian, which are the officers provided for 
by the new bylaws, to be presented to the executive 
committee at its winter meeting. Miss Goldie Whip- 
ple, Superior, Mrs. J. Louis Wolff, Whitefish Bay, 
Mrs. M. W. Smith, Madison, and Mr. O. H. Plenzke, 
Madison, are members of the nominating committee 
elected by the state Board at its September meeting. 

Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, called her co-workers, Mr. J. F. 
Waddell, Madison; Mrs. F. W. Kimball, Briggsville; 
Mrs. R. M. Burdon, Green Bay; Mrs. W. A. Hast- 
ings, and Emma F. Brookmire for December and 
January meetings. Tentative program plans will be 
presented to the Executive Committee at its coming 
meeting. 


26th Annual Convention—Green Bay 
April 20-22 


Plan now to attend. 


February 6 is the date set by Mrs. W. A. Hastings 
for a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers. Con- 
vention details will be the chief business of this 
session, 


“Conserving Human Resources—Our Greatest Na- 
tional Asset’, will be the theme of the coming state 
convention program, Mrs. H. P. Stoll. Chairman, 
Program Committee, announced after the January 
meeting of her committee. 
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School Board Conventions 


During the closing days of December the 
school board convention schedule was com- 
pleted with conventions at Kenosha, Waukesha, 
Milwaukee and Green Bay. During February, 
1937 work will be started to devise the 1937 
schedule of convention dates with the coopera- 
tion of the respective county superintendents. 

These conventions are under the general di- 
rection of the county superintendent who may 
assign such duties to the representative of our 
department as will be most helpful in carrying 
out his program. The purpose of a pre-arranged 
schedule is to avoid long and expensive driving 
distances and at the same time meet the re- 
quirements of the various county superintend- 
ents with respect to the selection of dates. 

The 1936 school board conventions were 
very successful and these meetings continue to 
provide an effective channel through which to 
improve rural education. There has been no 
diminution in attendance since the repeal of 
the compensation statute which proves that 
school board members attend these meetings 
regardless of compensation for their time and 
effort. 


There has also been a noticeable increase in 
attendance on the part of teachers which we 
think is an encouraging indication. It seems to 
us that this point of contact between teachers 
and school boards will result in a better under- 
standing of their mutual problems and the 
spirit of cooperation thus engendered can 
scarcely fail to result in better schools. Sec- 
tion 40.19 (5) authorizes school boards to give 
to any teacher without deduction from her 
wages the whole or part of any time spent by 
her in attending a school board convention. 

Supervisor Roy S. Ihlenfeldt was the depart- 
ment representative at most of the school board 
conventions held in the 1936 season, assisted 
occasionally by other members of the depart- 
ment. The series for the 1937 schedule will 
begin about the middle of April and continue 
at intervals up to the latter part of December. 


Highway Education Board 
Checks and medals earned by Wisconsin pu- 
pils as a result of the eleventh national essay 
campaign conducted by the Highway Educa- 
tion Board have been received at this office and 









same have been forwarded from this office to 
the respective owners. Following is a list of 
the fortunate recipients: 


First Prize: Burton Waisbren, Milwaukee, Gold 
Medal and $15.00. 

Second Prize: Grace Scheele, Waterloo, Silver Medal 
and $10.00. and 

Third Prizes: William Bolingbroke, Oconomowoc, 
Bronze Medal and $5.00; Margaret Zellner, 
Green Bay; Carol Ries, Luck; James Spaulding, 
Chippewa Falls; Dolores Derus, Sheboygan; 
Mary Lucille Clingman, Reedsburg; Betty Lou 
Jacobson, Milwaukee; Marion Meyer, Milwau- 
kee; Ellen Mae Wartinbee, Clintonville; Maurice 
Geye, Eau Claire; June Ulrich, Alma; Elizabeth 
Brady, Madison; Irene Berge, Cashton; Marcella 
Harmel, Wilton. 

Lesson Contest, First State Honors: Sister Mary 
Generose, SSND, St. Vincent School, Twelfth 
and Oregon Streets, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


The Highway Education Board, Pan Ameri- 
can Building, Washington, D. C. through Di- 
rector Stephen James, extends congratulations 
to Wisconsin pupils and expresses the hope 
that there will be a larger number of partici- 
pants to take part in the twelfth campaign to 
be announced soon. 


Inauguration of State Officers 

The biennial inaugufation of state officers 
took place in the rotunda of the state capitol on 
Monday, January 4, 1937. The exercises were 
observed by a large concourse of citizens. It 
was an interesting and dignified ceremony with 
effective and appropriate addresses interspersed 
with excellent vocal and instrumental music. 
During the afternoon the various officials held 
receptions in their respective offices. Although 
the time of Mr. Callahan’s election is not co- 
terminus with that of other state officials ex- 
cept judges, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion joins with the other departments of state 
government in the reception which follows in- 
augural ceremonies. Members of the depart- 
ment are always glad to assist in receiving their 
share of the welcome guests who throng the 
capitol in honor of inauguration day. 


Monthly Office Conferences 
Not all our readers may be aware that all 
members of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion are under instructions to arrange theif 
schedules so that they can be in the office here 
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in Madison on the first Monday of each month 
for the purpose of attending and taking part 
in an office conference. The programs for these 
meetings are under the general direction of 
First Assistant J. F. Waddell and he has ap- 
pointed committees from among the members, 
each of whom is responsible for the arrange- 
ment of at least one program during the school 
year. 


Biennial Report 

Copy for the twenty-seventh Biennial Report 
of the Department of Public Instruction for the 
biennium period ending December 31, 1936 
has been completed and is now in the hands of 
the state printer. Delivery of this publication is 
contemplated during the latter part of January 
and distribution will be made at once to super- 
intendents, principals, members of the legisla- 
ture, etc. This report will be of value to all 
who are interested in the educational progress 
of the state. 


Presidential Inauguration 

A recent letter from J. W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, suggests that school 
children of the state participate in the inaugu- 
ration of the dine cared president of the 
United States on January 20 by listening on the 
radio for this important public occasion. This 
is a fine suggestion and teachers are accordingly 
invited and urged to encourage all pupils to 
listen either in schools already equipped with 
radios or where arrangements can be made to 
place radios in schools for the occasion. If 
teachers will carry out the suggestion it will 
help to give this important event its maximum 
educational value. 


Official School Directory 

A rather belated edition of the official school 
directory was mailed out from this office on 
December 19. We regret the delay, but condi- 
tions contributing to its late delivery appear to 
be beyond the control of any one person. How- 
ever, we realize thet the value of this publica- 
tion is seriously impaired unless it can be com- 
pleted comparatively early in the school year. 
We have plans in view which, if they can be 
carried out, should result in an earlier comple- 
tion of this important little booklet. 


Bon Voyage 
High School Supervisor, J. T. Giles will be 
away on a leave of absence for several months. 
Mr. Giles, accompanied by Mrs. Giles, will 
drive to Louisiana and from there to Florida 
for the balance of the winter. Further plans 
contemplate a cruise on the Mediterranean, fol- 


lowed by a visit in the east with friends and 
relatives. The summer and early fall months 
will be spent at the Giles’ cabin, Couderay, 
Wisconsin, on Lake Blueberry adjacent to the 
Chippewa flowage. 


Mr. Giles joined the Department of Public 
Instruction for Wisconsin in 1920 and prior to 
that time served as superintendent of schools 
at Richmond and Marion, Indiana. He was 
abroad during the world war period engaged 
in educational work. He is also chairman of 
the Wisconsin Committee of the North Central 
Association of Accredited Schools and Colleges. 
Members of the department join in extending 
best wishes to Mr. and Mrs. Giles for a happy 
and pleasant vacation. 


Charles L. Harper 

Members of the Department of Public In- 
struction were saddened during the closing 
days of 1936 by the illness and death of our 
esteemed associate, Charles L. Harper, a veteran 
member of this department. Mr. — death 
occurred at his home at 227 Langdon Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin on the evening of De- 
cember 30, 1936 after a brief illness. Mr. 
Harper attained the venerable age of ninety 
years on Monday, April 20, 1936. He came 
from Virginia with his parents at an early age 
and his life work in Wisconsin has been coin- 
cident with the growth and development of 
the state. 

He began his teaching career in 1871 and 
served as county superintendent of Grant 
County from 1877-90. He came into the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in 1895 during 
the administration of State Superintendent J. Q. 
Emery and has been a faithful and efficient 
member of the department ever since. 

He was well versed in law fundamentals and 
served as legal adviser for the department for 
many years. His advice and counsel on educa- 
tional matters were widely sought from all por- 
tions of the state. A few years ago he was hon- 
ored guest at the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Education Association at Milwaukee and 
at that time received wide recognition as the 
“dean of educators in Wisconsin.” 

Mr. Harper was at heart a most genial and 
kindly man, a wise counselor and a good friend 
and his sparkling observations of wit and wis- 
dom are traditionally known throughout the 
state. His long and useful career marks an 
epoch in the educational annals of the state. 

His office associates together with thousands 
of friends throughout the State of Wisconsin 
sorrowfully bid farewell to a steadfast friend 
whose keen intellect and judicious counsel will 
be missed as the years come and go. 
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Laugh and Che 


The Brain 


The human brain is a wonderful organ. It starts 
working as soon as we wake in the morning, and 
never stops till we get to school. 


Tommy’s Trouble 

On his way home from school, Tommy looked sad 
and worried. 

“Dear me!’ exclaimed a sympathetic old lady, 
“what is troubling you, my little man?” 

“Dyspepsia and rheumatism,” replied Tommy. 
“Oh, surely not,” said the old lady; “how can that 
be?” 

“Teacher caned me ‘cause I couldn't spell them,” 
answered Tommy dismally. 


A Testimonial 
Little boy (writing to his schoolmaster): “Every- 
body at home is delighted with the progress I have 
made at your school. Why, when I came to you I 
knew nothing, and now, even in this short time, I 
know ten times as much!” 


The Exception 
“Dear teacher,” wrote a parent who evidently dis- 
approved of corporal punishment, ‘don’t hit our 
Sammy. We never do it at home except in self- 
defense.” 


Teacher Wins 


A pupil was having trouble with punctuation and 
was being called down by the teacher. 

“Never mind, sonny,” said the visiting school 
board president, consolingly, “it’s foolish to bother 
about commas. They don’t amount to much, anyway.” 

The teacher then directed one of the pupils to 
write on the board this sentence: ‘The president of 
the board says the teacher is a fool.” “Now,” she 
continued, “put a comma after ‘board’ and another 
after ‘teacher!’ ” 


One of a Thousand Questions 
Teacher—“Why do we use soap?” 
Johnny (feelingly)—"That's what I'd like to 


know. 


“Cordially Yours” 


The managing editor received the following letter 
from an ambitious writer: 

“In the future I shall have no use for you or your 
publication. The manuscript I submitted to you re- 
cently was sent as a test. Pages 8 and 9 were fast- 
ened together at the edges. My story was returned 
with these pages unopened, which proves that you 
didn’t take the trouble to read the story through.” 

To which the M. E. replied: 

“Dear Madam: When I am served an egg at 
breakfast, I do not need to eat the whole egg to find 
out that it is bad.” 





A Terrible Ending 
There had been a train wreck and one of two 
traveling teachers felt himself slipping from this life, 
“Good-bye, Tom,” he groaned to his friend. “I’m 
done for.” 
“Don’t say that, old man!” sputtered the English 


professor. ‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t end your last 
sentence with a preposition!” 


Safety First! 
Teacher—‘Norman, give me a sentence using the 
word ‘diadem.’”’ 
Pupil—‘People who hurry across the railroad cross- 
ing diadem sight quicker than those who stop, look, 
and listen.” 


Countercheck Quarrelsome 
Father—‘‘I’m sure our boy did not inherit his silly 
ideas from me!” 
Mother (icily)—‘‘No, 
complete!” 


you've still got yours 


The Crowded Coin 
Teacher—"Johnny, what does the buffalo on a 
nickel stand for?” 
Johnny—"‘Because there isn’t room for him to sit 
down.” 


Q. E. D. 


Barber—"Is there any particular way you'd like 
your hair cut?” 
Freshman—“Yeah. Off.” 


Proof 
Cop (to inebriate trying to fit key in lamp post): 
“I don’t think there’s anyone home there tonight.” 


Buzzed: “Mush be. Ther’sh a light upstairsh.”’ 
—Indiana Bored Walk 


As He Understood It 


“Did you have a local anaesthetic?” 


“No. I went to a hospital in Boston.” 
—Dartmouth Jack O’Lantern 


Self-Evident 
Teacher: “Which hand is the Statue of Liberty 
holding over her head?” 
Smart Kid: “The one with the torch.” 


—Ski-U-Mah 
Applied Chemistry 
“How can I make anti-freeze?” 
“Hide her woolen pajamas.” 
—Sniper 


The Wild and Wooley West 
Rhodes Scholar—‘And poor Williams was killed 
by a revolving crane.” 
Englishwoman—‘Heavens! What fierce birds you 
have in America.” 
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The Official Route of the 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Special Train to 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


SCHEDULE 
Ly. Chicago, Ill. (Dearborn Sta.) C&EIRy 5:45 PM—Feb. 19 
Ar. New Orleans, La. L&NRR 5:45 PM—Feb. 20 


(Central Standard Time) 


ROUTE 


C&EIRy—Chicago to Evansville 
L&NRR —Evansville to New Orleans 


FEATURES 
Special Sleeping Cars Nashville—Home of Andrew Jackson 
Observation Car. Birmingham—Heart of the Old South 
Excellent Low Cost Meals Montgomery—Capitol of the Confederacy 
Scenic Route Mobile—Romantic Old Seaport 


Gulf Coast Riviera Resorts 
Biloxi—Edgewater Park—Gulfport 
Pass Christian—Bay St. Louis 


NOTE: Instruct your ticket agent to route your ticket beyond Chicago via C&EIRy 
Chicago to Evansville, L&@NRR Evansville to New Orleans. Return route optional. 
PLAN NOW—Pullman reservations now being made. STOPOVERS: Can be made 
enroute at any of the above resorts in either direction, if desired. 


CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS RY. 


1104 Warner Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 


2141 Bankers Building, Chicago, III. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


THE NEW 


FORD V-8 fo 1937 


Just recently, the new Ford V-8 cars for 
1937 were introduced. Already millions 
have seen them and acclaimed them as 
the most outstandingly improved Ford 
car since the first Ford V-8 was intro- 
duced in 1982. 


Have YOU seen them yet? Don’t wait 
any longer to find out why this year’s 
Ford V-8, on every count, is THE QUAL- 
ITY CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD. 


Entirely new appearance ...two V-8 





engine sizes...new LEasy-Action 
Safety Brakes ... new All-Steel Body 

. engineered throughout for new quiet 
and comfort. 


And these are just a few of the new 
features which make today’s Ford V-8 
the greatest value even Ford has ever 
been able to offer. See the new Ford V-8 
line today. On display at ALL Ford 
dealers. 


AUTHORIZED FORD DEALERS 
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“May Have Missed 


TS OF EDUCATIONAL NEWS Skeee CAST MONTH sos JOURNAL 


FALK TO SUCCEED BANTING AT WAUKESHA IN ’38 





Milwaukee H.S. Teachers 
Back Legislative Program 


(From the "Milwaukee H. S. 
Promoter’) 


This winter, as always in a leg- 
islative year, we look toward the 
state capitol with mingled feelings. 
Need we this year fear legislation 
detrimental to education? May we 
hope for constructive forward-look- 
ing school legislation at this 
session ? 

Most conspicuous among needed 
legislative enactments are ones to 
grant liberal state aids to high 
schools, and to provide tenure for 
the great body of Wisconsin teach- 
ers not now included among the 
three thousand whose students en- 
joy the benefits conferred by the 
freedom and security that tenure 
provides for teachers. 

The Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation has formulated a fine pro- 
gram of education for Wisconsin. 
We subscribe to it fully.” We will 
work for its accomplishment. 

Our own legislative committee 


has been named, and it is actively’ 


at work. We can depend upon this 
committee to advance or to defend 
our interests as professional peo- 
ple who are concerned about edu- 
cation, who realize its complexi- 
ties, its problems, its possibilities. 

However, it is not enough for 
us to pay our relatively small lo- 
cal, state, and national membership 
fees. We must not sit back com- 
fortably and let the leaders of our 
organizations bear the burden of 
all legislative activity. We know 
that these teachers are unselfishly 
giving their time and energy, and 
we should be willing and ready to 
help them, 

How can we help? In many 
ways! Our legislative committee 
needs aid in the compilation of 
needed data through research and 
study, in contacting members of 
our Own group, and at times, per- 
haps, in contacting members of the 
legislature, or in sending personal 
letters to them. Our legislative 
committee is trying to serve your 
interests. Will you help them to 
do so wisely and effectively ? 





Banting Agrees to Defer 
His Retirement 


An administrative shift of con- 
siderable importance was recently 
revealed in the announcement that 
the Waukesha schoo! board has 
prevailed upon Supt. George O. 
Banting to serve through the 1937— 
38 school year, after which time 
Philip Falk, now temporary high 
school principal at Waukesha, will 
assume the superintendency. Supt. 





Philip Falk 
. . Sole responsibility in ’38 


Banting had intended to retire in 
July, 1937, but he has acceded to 
the wishes of the board and will 
remain as head of the Waukesha 
school system until the end of the 
1937-38 school year. 

Supt. Banting has been head of 
the Waukesha school system for 17 
years, and has played a prominent 
part in developing the schools to 
a point of high educational effi- 
ciency. 

In accordance with the plan set 
forth by the Waukesha board of 
education, Mr. Falk, now acting as 
high school principal in the ab- 
sence of J. E. Worthington, will 
be assistant to Supt. Banting in 
1937-38, after which time he will 
be given the sole administrative re- 
sponsibility of running the Wau- 
kesha schools. 
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Vilas County Teachers 
Have Successful Meet 


Vilas County rural teachers had a 
very successful conference at the 
Lincoln School, December 11. 
Teachers discussed Unit Programs, 
Art in the Rural School, and For- 
estry. There was also a presenta- 
tion on Russia of To-day by the 
County Agent, Mr. Zoerb. This 
meeting developed into such a live 
one that some things planned had 
to be passed up. Among these were 
a Question Box, Good Things Ob- 
served in Schools and One Good 
Teaching Suggestion From Each 
Teacher. The program cost nothing. 

“Funds aren't needed’, says Ly- 
man H. Pearsall, secretary—treas- 
urer of the Vilas Co. Teachers 
Ass’n., “just a big determination to 
get something accomplished.” 

Isn't it the truth! 





Women Voters Publish 
An Historic State Map 


A pictorial map of historic 
and scenic Wisconsin has been is- 
sued and placed on sale by the 
Wisconsin League of Women Vot- 
ers. A wide distribution is sought. 
The map will be on sale at head- 
quarters, Astor Hotel, Milwaukee, 
and in the local leagues. It has 
been designed and copyrighted by 
Marian E. Newberry, checked for 
historical accuracy by Charles 
Brown, Madison, archeologist. It 
bears the intriguing sub-title, “The 
Land of Gathering Waters,” and is 
ornamented by the great seal of 
the state. A place and date are 
marked 1634—where Nicolet first 
came to Wisconsin. Sites are also 
indicated of the Tank Cottage, the 
early Potawatamie Hunting 
Grounds, the home of the Winne- 
bagos, the Blackhawk’s camp, the 
old Kickapoo Indian territory, the 
Chippewa Hunting Grounds, the 
locality of the early fur traders’ 
operations 1658-1660. The trail of 
(Continued on p, 260, column 3) 
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Mrs. Nemec Speaks at 
National Radio Meet 


Mrs. Lois G. Nemec, of the 
State Department, and a member 
of the WEA Committee on School 
Broadcasting, spoke at the Class- 
room Broadcasting section of the 
First National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 10. 

Telling of the radio activities of 
Wisconsin Mrs. Nemec told of the 
part teachers have in planning 
broadcasts for children. She ex- 
plained, also, of the organization 
by the WEA of the Committee of 
which she is a member. The time- 
liness of her presentation is shown 
by the fact that since the meeting, 
Ohio has announced the formation 
of a similar committee. Other 
states are making corresponding 
plans, and a national committee on 
radio education to be established 
under the N. E. A. is being con- 
sidered at the present moment. 

In her talk she stressed the im- 
portance of having teachers take 
active leadership in planning the 
programs intended for school-room 
listening and developing — tech- 
niques for their effective use. Ra- 
dio, she contended, is a vital edu- 
cational force which needs direc- 
tion from those who are qualified 
to give it, the teachers in service, 








Child Labor Day Is 
Set for January 23-25 


For over thirty years the National 
Child Labor Board has set aside 
the last week-end in January as 
Child Labor Day. The Committee 
States: “Since the withdrawal of 
the protection afforded by the child 
labor provisions of the codes there 
has been a noticeable return of 
children under sixteen to general 
employment. It is because of this 
increase, even at a time when em- 
ployable adults have not yet been 
absorbed to a normal degree by 
private industry, that we are mak- 
ing a special effort to call atten- 
tion to Child Labor Day as a 
means of arousing interest in the 
needs of to-day’s working child.” 

The job of abolishing child labor 
is far from complete. Only eight 
states have laws prohibiting fac- 
tory employment of children under 
sixteen, according to the Commit- 
tee. In the beet fields, on southern 
turpentine farms and in the south- 
ern lumber industry, children work 
a “‘sun-up, sun-down”’ day. 


In observance of the special 


week material may be had in packet 
form for 25¢ by addressing the 
national committee at 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 





~ s 


Mrs. Lois G. Nemec 
. reports in Washington 











Let’s Have a Contest! 


- Nearly all papers and 
magazines have some sort 
of a contest. Why can’t 
we! Not that it is of 
great importance, but, 
just for fun, let’s find the 
youngest teacher in Wis- 
consin. Is it a he or a 
she? Is that envied per- 
son teaching in high 
school, grades or rural 
school? Who has that dis- 
tinction? We think it 
would be interesting to 
know. The prize—his or 
her picture in the Jour- 
nal, and who knows what 
else may develop after 
that!!! 

And now that we’re 
speaking of records, how 
about finding out who in 
our membership has the 
record for continuous 
teaching service? That’s 
something to be mighty 
proud of, so if your com- 
munity has a man or 
woman who has. been 
teaching for an excep- 
tionally long time, let us 
know about it. 

All information on pro- 
fessional record holders 
should be in our office, 
404 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison, not later than 
February 28th—just to 
sound professional let’s 
make it midnight! Send 
in your entries now, so 
that we can have com- 
plete returns for the 
March Journal, 








School Broadcasting 
Institutes Are Planned 


Four communities are planning 
local institutes to talk over the 
problems and techniques of effec. 
tively using radio programs to sup- 
plement regular teaching work, 
They are Janesville, Columbus, 
Stevens Point, and Beaver Dam. 


Under the plan the meetings 
will be held on Saturday mornings 
and all teachers in the area will be 
invited to attend. Representative 
school programs will be given, 
demonstrations on the use of a 
broadcast by a class will be seen 
and practical problems of prepara- 
tion, follow-up, correlation,  re- 
ceivers and reception will be dis- 
cussed. 


Miss Jeannette Kuyper, of Wil- 
son School, is arranging the Janes- 
ville meeting to be held during 
January or February. Prin. M. R. 
Goodell, of the Columbia County 
Normal, is in charge of the Co- 
lumbus meeting. At Stevens Point 
Miss Gertrude Hanson, of the 
State Teachers College there, is in 
charge. H. C. Ahrnsbrak, principal 
of Beaver Dam High School, is ar- 
ranging the meeting in that city. 
The meetings are being planned 
through the Committee on School 
Broadcasting of the W.E.A. Simi- 
lar institutes for other cities may 
be arranged by writing Mr. Ahrns- 
brak, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee at Beaver Dam. 





Historic State Map— 
(Continued from p. 259, Column 3) 


Paul’s Blue Ox, whose foot prints 
it is rumored made the Wisconsin 
lakes, the early location of the 
Sioux Indians, the Chippewa Hunt- 
ing Grounds, the spot near Eau 
Claire and Chippewa Falls where 
the 8th Wisconsin Infantry em- 
barked with “Old Abe;’ the 
Tomah Indian Schools, Black 
River Falls, the Dells and Devils 
Lakes, the Aztalan Mounds—and a 
score of other points have all been 
marked with charmingly painted 
illustrations. 

The cost of this attractive and 
instructive map (of great interest 
to students) is only $1, postpaid. 
Teachers should send orders direct 
to the state headquarters of the 
League, Astor Hotel, Milwaukee. 
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Ss, W. T. A. CONVENTION HEADLINERS ANNOUNCED 


Preliminary announcements from 
President Philip Falk, Waukesha, 
indicate that the forthcoming con- 
vention of the Southern Wiscon- 
sin Education association, to be 
held in Madison, February 12-13, 
will offer an unusually strong pro- 
gram, with Will Irwin, famous 
news correspondent, writer, and 
lecturer; Harold Rugg, Columbia 
professor, and author of many 
well-known texts in the social sci- 
ence field; and Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking, state commissioner of edu- 
cation in Tennessee since 1933, as 
three of the main program speak- 
ers. The fourth man under consid- 
eration, if his services can be se- 
cured, will make the 1937 program 
of the S.W.T.A. one of the strong- 
est in the history of that organi- 
zation. 

Many interesting people will ap- 
pear on the section programs. See 
the February JouRNAL for details. 
We might give our readers a nib- 
ble of the treat in store by stating 
that Carlton Washburne of Win- 
netka will appear on three section 
programs—before the Rural, Inter- 
mediate, and Special Education 
groups. 

Those attending the convention 
will be interested in an eight-reel 
moving picture, Human Adven- 
ture, being presented in the Madi- 
son Central H. S, Auditorium on 
Friday afternoon, directly after the 
History and Social Science section 
meeting. See further details in the 
February Journal! 








State Speech Contest 
Schedules Announced 


Contest in speech activities, a 
state-wide forensic interest in high 
schools, will begin this month, 
leading to state finals at Madison 
in the spring, according to a recent 
announcement of the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic association. 
The contests are held in coopera- 
tion with the department of debat- 
ing and public discussion of the 
University of Wisconsin extension 
division. 

Debate, first round, Jan. 16; 
second round, Jan. 23; semi-sec- 
tional, Feb. 6; sectional, Feb. 20; 
state debate, March 6. 

Dramatics, first round, Jan. 30; 
second round, Feb. 13; sectional, 
Feb. 27; state contest, March 13. 

Others: League contests, April 
10; district contests, April 24; 
state contests, May 6-7. 

Announce Officers 


Supt. M. A. Fischer, Dodgeville, 
was re-elected chairman of the 
forensic association at its recent 
annual meeting. Board members 
elected or re-elected were the fol- 
lowing: Eau Claire district, How- 
ard M. Lyon, Chippewa Falls; 
Oshkosh district, T. J. McGlynn, 
De Pere; Superior district, George 
E. VanHeuklom, Mellen; White- 
water district, C. H. Dorr, Milton. 

Other board members are: La 
Crosse district, E. J. McKean, 
Tomah; Milwaukee district, G. J. 





Thank You! 
We wish to express our sincere appreciation for the many fine 
Christmas greetings which contribute so much to the cheer of the 
holiday season. Here’s one from the principal of the Brillion High 


school: 


Many and varied are notions that 
prevail at this our Christmas 
season 

A lot of people do the type of 


thing that reveals a lack of 
reason 
Among them are those who merely 


conform to old established custom 

They'd rather obey conventional 
habits instead of trying to bustum 

Though some I’m told even know 
why people come to honor 
Christmas 

For when we're sick and needy 
they benevolently assist us 

Close friends often feel obligated 
to give each other presents 

Though their motives (I suspect) 
are not of altruistic essence 

For if one does not reciprocate with 
a gift of almost equal value 





They will show their indignation 
even though they do not tell you 

Having received this Christmas 
greeting you may arrive at the 
decision 

That the sender believes your 
health and finances are in fair 
condition 

It likewise signifies that he abso- 
lutely will not send a gift either 

(but if you don’t get this card 
you won't get a present neither) 

But I do give to you my wishes 
for a Christmas exceedingly jolly 

Free from world startling dilemmas 
like a kingdom or a Wally 

Though Spaniards cruelly revolu- 
tionize—Spain’s a long ways 
from here 

So I believe it is quite possible that 
you can have a happy new year 

—Charles H. Wileman 


Balzer, Milwaukee; River Falls dis- 
trict, H. C. Mason, River Falls; 
Stevens Point district, Harry Ben- 
der, Colby; Supt. Fisher, chairman; 
Almere Scott, University Extension 
division, secretary; O. H. Plenzke, 
Wisconsin Education association, 
treasurer; Prof. A. T. Weaver, ad- 
viser in speech; Prof. Ethel T. 
Rockwell, adviser in dramatics. 








Special Wisconsin 


Train for N.E.A. Trip 


A Wisconsin Special to 
New Orleans has been ar- 
ranged, to leave Chicago 
on Friday, February 19th 
at 5:45 P. M. The route 
will be over the Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois and 
Louisville and Nashville 
railroads, taking the dele- 
gation through the deep 
South and via Birming- 
ham, Montgomery, Mo- 
bile, Gulfport, and Biloxi. 
The schedule calls for ar- 
rival at New Orleans at 
5:45 P. M., Saturday, thus 
providing ample time to 
get housed and attend the 
popular Saturday evening 
program. 

The route chosen for 
the Wisconsin Special is 
especially scenic, and will 
be extremely interesting 
to all who have not trav- 
elled through this part of 
the U. S. Return routing 
may be had over the same 
lines or any other road. 

Specific directions as to 
purchase of tickets will 
be sent to presidents of 
Locals and administrators 
in a bulletin. See details 
concerning the trip in the 
advertisement (page 257) 
of this issue. If you have 
any questions, write the 
Secretary’s office. 

We are sorry to say 
that there are no hotel 
rooms available, in fact, 
there haven’t been any for 
several months. However, 
if you wish accommoda- 
tions, your needs will be 
filled by writing the 
Housing Bureau, Ass’n. 
of Commerce, New Or- 
leans. Rooms in private 
homes are being reserved 
for delegates. 




















EDUCATIONAL 


SPOTLIGHT 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 12-13—Southern W.T.A. Convention, at 
Madison. 

Feb. 17-20—American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Ass’ns., at New Orleans. 

Feb, 18-20—International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, at Cincinnati. 

Feb. 18-22—Nat. Ass’n. Deans of Women, at 
New Orleans. 

Feb. 19-20—Nat. Council, Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Feb. 20-25—Dept. of Superintendence, at New 
Orleans. 

April 10—Wisconsin Vocational Guidance 
Ass’n. Convention, at Fond du Lac. 
April 10—Wisconsin Northeastern Ed. Ass’n. 

Convention, at Oshkosh. 





The Directors of Training of the Eau Claire, La 
Crosse, and Superior State Teacher colleges, together 
with twenty-eight members of the college faculties 
met at the Eau Claire $.T.C. December 2 in the first 
of a series of sectional meetings devoted to the prob- 
lems of ‘Teacher Training’. These meetings are under 
the chairmanship of Dr. E. G. Riley, Platteville $.T.C. 

The morning was spent in visiting training school 
classes and in the afternoon the group met in con- 
ference to discuss work observed in the morning and 
such topics as guidance setups, prerequisites for prac- 
tice, personality, rating and recommendation of student 
teachers. 


Supervising teachers and county superintendents of 
southwestern Wisconsin met at Richland Center, No- 
vember 19th, and spent the day in school visitations 
and a discussion of the teaching observed and teach- 
ing methods. Those in attendance, by counties: Sauk: 
Supt. Canaan, Miss Anderson and Miss Cavanaugh; 
Iowa: Supt. Ellis, Miss Walters and Mrs. Aleson; 
Green: Supt. Rouse and Miss Penn; Grant: Supt. 
Ralph, Mrs. Anson and Mrs. Horton; Richland: Supt. 
Earll, Miss Laun and Mrs. Carswell. 


Hudson should be free from a diphtheria epidemic 
this year, as 330 pupils were recently inoculated, 
through the cooperation of the P.T.A., local physi- 
cians and the Hudson city council. In 1930 a similar 
project was sponsored by the P.T.A. at which time 
434 pupils received the inoculations. 


The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Fond du Lac, April 10, 
it was recently announced. Officers are: Miss Mary 
Ford, Racine, president; W. F. Oppermann, La 
Crosse, secretary; and John R. Patlow, Milwaukee, 
treasurer. Executive board members are: Dean F. O. 
Holt, Madison; R. A. Beckwith, Milwaukee; and 
R. F, Lewis, Marshfield. 


An interesting salary note, sent to us by Supt. 
W. R. Davies, Superior: Half of all salary cuts have 
been eliminated, retroactive to last Oct. 1st, and here- 
after all Board of Education employees will be paid 
in twenty-four installments, on the 1st and 15th of 
each month. 


The Ashland Teachers association started the Christ- 
mas festivities by giving a mixer for all teachers, 
school board members and their wives. Over 100 
were present. 


Twenty-five. school men of Richland, Iowa, Grant 
and Sauk counties met at Richland Center last month 
and organized a Schoolmaster’s club. Officers elected 
are Quincy V. Doudna, Lone Rock, president; Roger 
E. Guiles, Richland Center, vice-president; L. W. 
Amborn, Muscoda, secretary; and Robert E. Porter, 
Ithaca, treasurer. 

Those in attendance at the organization meeting 
were L. W. Amborn, Earl L. Anderson, J. Theron 
Beatty, Bernard Bender, Harold Dosch, Dale Durn- 
ford, R. E. Guiles, William Hannan, F. E. Herrell, 
Henry J. Horst, Harry Kilkelly, Vernon Knudson, 
Charles E. Merry, Russell Moeser, Leonard Morris, 
Donald Mullen, Paul Nee, Robert E. Porter, Harold 
Pribbenow, Maurice A. Rowden, Charles D. Stephen, 
L. O. Tetzloff, and Harold R. Wheelock. 

The organizers of the club are anxious to have all 
schoolmen of the four counties as members. Six meet- 
ings a year have been planned, each to be held the 
second Monday of each Six-Weeks period. The pur- 
pose is for the schoolmen to get together and discuss 
pertinent educational questions in a roundtable 
manner. 

Secretary Plenzke had the pleasure of being with 
the schoolmen at the first meeting. 


Two Evansville teachers, Irene Schultz and Dolores 
Fox, had the rather unpleasant thrill of being held 
up last month. Fortunately neither had anything of 
value on her person and so the two young men who 
attempted the stick-up went away empty handed. 


For the third consecutive year the Emery Junior 
High school of Fort Atkinson reports unusual activ- 
ity in the matter of student clubs. Twenty-three clubs, 
with 296 out of a possible 310 pupils enrolled, are 
engaged in various activities, with faculty members 
as advisors. Assisting in the plan this year, are par- 
ents and friends of Junior High School students as 
well as several outside community organizations such 
as the Fort Atkinson Music Study club, the Fort 
Atkinson Rifle association, and the Junior—Senior 
P.T.A. 


A referendum on the question of abolishing the 
school district and placing control of schools in the 
hands of the city council will be submitted to the 
voters at Edgerton next April. Under the proposed 
plan, the present school district and the annual dis- 
trict school meeting would be abolished. Financial 
control of the schools would be placed in the hands 
of the council and all cash reserves of the school 
district would revert to the city. 

We sincerely hope that the citizens of Edgerton 
will be fully informed concerning the dangers of 
council control of school affairs, and the educational 
troubles which are apt to grow out of a system such 
as is being proposed. 


Roger Guiles, principal of the Richland County 
Normal schools, was recently named Director of Child 
Accounting and Curriculum in the Superior public 
school system. He took over his new duties Janu- 
ary 4th. 
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The Chippewa Falls American Legion Auxiliary 
Fife and Drum Corp, state champions for the past 
two years, has four Chippewa Falls teachers on its 
roster. Miss Margaret Hanson is the drum-major, 
Miss Alice Eystad, manager, and Miss Louise Aasnud 
and Miss Loretta Pulver, active participants. 


Superintendents and supervisors of the west central 
part of the state met at Mauston December 7th. 
Those present: County Supts. Miss Grace Webb, Miss 
Ollie Severson, and Otto Lund; Supervisors Misses 
Agnes Hanson, Catherine Betthauser, Grace Cassels, 
Esther Daffinrud, and Messrs. F. H. Hake and S. M. 
Calhoun. 


A new graded school has been erected at High 
Falls. The teachers are Bertha Fitzpatrick and Lettie 
Belle Holley. 


The Marinette County Teachers association held a 
very interesting meeting at Wausaukee on Dec. 12th. 
Teacher tenure was discussed, after which consider- 
able attention was paid to the subject of reading. 
Speakers were M. H. Jackson, state dept., Harvey 
Hanlon, representative of Row, Peterson & Co., and 
George Huebsch of the Macmillan Co. Each discussed 
a different phase of reading. 


We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of the De- 
cember issue of the Wood County Educational Bul- 
letin, which was especially attractive with exceptional 
cover depicting a ship labeled “Your School” being 
guided down a narrow channel, the rocky sides of 
which were designated as dangers to avoid in teaching. 


Supt. F. E. Ralph, county supt. of Grant county 
schools, was elected chairman of the Southwestern 
Wisconsin County Supts. association, at the annual 
conference held at Dodgeville, December 2. Mrs. Lil- 
lian Ellis, Iowa county, was named secretary. Others 
in attendance were T. S. Thompson, W. Dane, Esther 
Krakow, E, Dane; Howard Teasdale, La Fayette; 
W. L. Cummings, Crawford; and J. Louise Earll, 
Richland. 


Miss Helen Gardner, commercial instructor at the 
Beaver Dam High school, has been appointed state 
chairman for Wisconsin to represent the Department 
of Business Education of the N.E.A., it was recently 
announced by Miss Lola MacLean, first vice-president 
and national chairman of the N.E.A. department of 
business education, located at Detroit, Mich. 


_ We had a lot of fun looking over the November 
issue of ‘The Bed Sheet”, published by the children 
of the Wisconsin Orthopedic school at Madison. The 
mimeographed “house organ” was full of interesting 
news concerning patients—all written in a happy style 
which makes one realize the courage and natural 
cheerfulness of the children who are attending school 
under the direction of Miss Charlotte Kohn and Miss 
Clarice Solverson. 


The County Superintendents Association has an- 
nounced the regular publication of a bulletin to 
cover activities of the association and individual 
members, The superintendents had a banquet during 
the Milwaukee convention, at which time they de- 
cided to conduct a study to extend over several years 
and appointed an inclusive committee to direct the 
study. Officers are Paul Kaiser, president; Emily 
Stromstad, vice-president; and Esther Krakow, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Supt. Hornby, Fond du Lac County, 
is chairman of the Legislative Committee. 








HAPPY NEW YEAR! The present Gre- 
gorian calendar, named after Pope Gregory XIII, 
was adopted in England and the U. S. in 1752. 
Although more accurate than previous calen- 
dars, it is still not perfect, as solar years cannot 
be divided evenly into months and days. 

~_ 
**BEST dictionary I ever saw” is the com- 
ment of thousands of teachers, principals, and 
boys and girls who are using the new WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DicTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. “Best” 
can hardly be improved, but our new workbook, 
UsInG THE DicTIoNarY, will teach your pupils 
to use this or any other dictionary to better 
advantage. Write us if you are interested and 
a sample workbook will be sent free. 

~_ 
ONE of the longest words ever used was this 
Aztec word — amatlocuilolitquitcatlaxtlahuilli, 
meaning letter-postage, or literally “the pay- 
ment received for carrying a paper on which 
something is written.” 

~~" 
WINSTON representatives from every state 
in the United States are convening in Philadel- 
phia (January 4-10), where they will hear such 
Winston authors as J. Russell Smith, of Colum- 
bia, and John Guy Fowlkes, of Wisconsin, dis- 
cuss their books; specialists in reading and 
other subjects will demonstrate methods; men 
and management will bring up your problem; 
trips will be made through the Winston manu- 
factory to see the exclusive Winston methods of 
binding books. They and you, we hope, will 
profit by this assembly. 

~_ 
MAN has not tamed any important animals 
in the past 2000 years. See page 21 of Our 
INDUSTRIAL WORLD, by J. Russell Smith. For 
grades seven and eight. 


—_—_— 
ELECTRIFICATION in the United 
States has progressed to the point where the 
American people, representing 7 per cent of the 
world’s population, use as much electrical en- 
ergy as all the rest of the world combined. 

ae 
THREE new items in Kirk, Odell, and 
Street’s BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE: 
Supplementary Practice Sets for optional use 
with Book I; Brief Course, a text for secretarial 
majors; and text, Book II. Workbooks and 
tests to accompany Book II now in preparation. 
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Because Dodgeville has no suitable gymnasium, all 
basketball games will be played away from home 
this winter. Cuba City, Darlington, Mineral Point, 
Mount Horeb, Fennimore and Prairie du Chien have 
agreed to allow Dodgeville two games at the various 
schools. 

All of the schools around Dodgeville have adequate 
gymnasium facilities, and it is hoped that in the not- 
too-distant future gym facilities will be available for 
the students of Dodgeville High school. 


The state graded schools and the Washington 
County Teachers’ chorus presented a splendid musical 
program at the West Bend High school, Dec. 17. 
The state graded children presented an operetta, “In 
Quest of Santa Claus’, while the teachers’ chorus and 
the pupils of the upper grades of the rural schools 
were featured in a skit A pantomime and Christmas 
carols. 


April 10 has been set as the date for the annual 
convention of the Northeastern Education Association, 
to be held in Oshkosh this year. Watch the JOURNAL 
for complete information concerning program speakers 
and special events. 


Miss Lillian Bushman, supervisor of handwriting 
at Burlington, is the author of a book recently pub- 
lished by the A. N. Palmer Co. on the science of 
writing. (See Book Review section for further de- 
tails, as to content). 


The study and public discussion of the youth prob- 
lem are bringing increased demand for reliable litera- 
ture on the subject, especially for the discussion 
groups sponsored by the rural sociology department 
of the College of Agriculture, U. of W., in coopera- 
tion with the university extension Department of De- 
bating and Public Discussion. In order to amplify 
the loan service which is extended gratis to Wiscon- 
sin residents, the following magazines are solicited: 
Child Study, Feb. 1935; Wisconsin Clubwoman, Jan. 
1935; Social Frontiers, May 1935; Woman’s Press, 
April 1936; Occupations, sec. 1, May 1936. Shipping 
expense will be paid on copies set to the Depart- 
ment of Debating and Public Discussion, University 
Extension Division, Madison. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated. 


The National Association of Deans of Women will 
meet in New Orleans, Feb, 18-22, with Dr. Ada L. 
Comstock, president of Radcliffe College, as one of 
the principal speakers. Many Wiscopsin deans are 
expected to attend. 
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BIMILLENNIUM OF AUGUSTUS 
Lay Your Plans Early for Joining the 1937 
AUGUSTAN PILGRIMAGE 

AND 






CAESAR TOUR IN GAUL 


Leaders include Prof. A. D. Winspear, 
Dr. G. H. Allen, Prof. F. A. Spencer 


For information write to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass., or George S. Read, 
Dept. of Classics, University of Wisconsin 

















“Hverything for the School’ 


A 
Brighter 
New Year! 


1937 begins with brighter 
prospects for all of us, and 
we can look forward to 
better conditions in our 
schools. 

We are pleased to share 
the good fortune of our 
many friends in education, 
and be able to offer them a 
more complete line of 
school supplies, and an 
ever-increasing high qual- 
ity of service. 

When planning your pro- 
grams for St. Valentine’s 
Day, Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays, and 
spring festivals order your 
supplies from us. Consult 
our 1936-37 catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Member of Wisconsin Education Association 
§ Fond du Lac, Wis. 

“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 





By recent action of the Oshkosh board of educa- 
tion the 1937 school budget includes a 5% raise in 
pay for all teachers in the system. Even with this 
raise the Oshkosh teachers are below their normal 
pay level, while many of the other city employees 
have had cuts fully restored. While the city council 
was reported hostile to salary increases the press re- 
ports that teachers are in a fairly good position, as 
many council members feel that the school personnel 
has been given a rather poor “shake”. 


After serving as principal of the Milwaukee South 
Division High school for 37 years Harry E. Coblentz 
recently announced his retirement. He was the hon- 
ored guest of a tea given by the faculty of South 
Division last month. 

J. A. Book has been acting principal during the 
past year, when Principal Coblentz was on leave of 
absence, due to illness. 


Do you need “extra cash’? If so, find out 
about the loan features of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union, a regular part of 
W. E. A. work, as a service to our members. 


A total of 388 editors and writers for high school 
publications in Wisconsin, attended the Wisconsin 
High School Editors’ conference at Madison the lat- 
ter part of November. 

The Wisconsin Journalism Teachers’ council met in 
conjunction with the editors’ conference and elected 
Miss Ellen Shuart, Waupun, president. Other officers 
elected: Miss Maud Staudenmeyer, Milwaukee, vice 
president; J. W. Archer, Milwaukee, secretary; and 
J. W. Staudenmeyer, Milwaukee, treasurer. Miss 
Beda L. Hand, Madison Central High school, was 
named president of the executive council. 
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HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 


Week-end visits to Milwaukee offer 
you “a change” ...a chance to shop, 
enjoy the theatres, see the sights. And 
of course you'll stay at The Schroeder 
. nationally famous 
for service, food 
and entertainment. 
May we expect 
you? 
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The Committee on the Horace Mann Centennial of 
the National Education Association announces the 
coming publication of a 600-page book Life of Horace 
Mann, by his wife, which can be secured in advance 
at a special low price of $1 per copy. The regular 
price of the book will be $2 after actual publication, 
which will be around the middle of next February, 
so we urge those who are interested in this worth- 
while book to order NOW. Address orders to the 
Horace Mann Centennial Committee, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C, 


Teachers joining the NEA this month and 
next will receive the Journal during the full 
calendar year. 


Earl Anderson, Junior High school teacher at Rich- 
land Center, recently announced his candidacy for the 
office of county superintendent of Richland county 
schools. 


The New London junior high school general sci- 
ence class, under the leadership of John Mulroy, needs 
a telescope for astronomical study, and instead of 
sitting down and bemoaning the fact that the school 
budget did not permit the purchase of such a piece 
of equipment the students have started a drive to 
raise funds for the telescope. A number of money- 
raising projects are being planned by the class, and 
they hope to purchase the new ‘scope before the 
winter is over. 


LeRoy Reese, agriculture teacher at the Mt. Horeb 
High school, has been named county agent of Lafa- 
yette county to succeed R, V. Hurley, who has taken 
over the county agent work in Dane county. 


In the celebration of the Horace Mann Centennial, 
all NEA Life Memberships issued during 1937 will 
carry a special series number and members will re- 
ceive a copy of Joy Elmer Morgan’s book, “Horace 
Mann: His Ideas and Ideals.” 


WTMJ, 620 kilocycles, and WIBA, 1280 
kilocycles, are broadcasting the program “Our 
American Schools” on Saturday mornings at 
10:00 a. m. The program is presented by Flor- 
ence Hale, past president of the NEA. The 
broadcasts are of interest to parents and 
teachers alike as they dramatize episodes of 
school life, interpret the problems of the 
school and the teacher, and help crystallize 
public opinion in regard to needful legisla- 
tion. The Wednesday broadcast, under the di- 
rection of Belmont Farley, staff member of 
the NEA, is carried by WMAQ, 670 kilo- 
cycles, at 5:00 p. m. Will you drop these sta- 
tions a card expressing your appreciation of 
their interest? Continuance of the broadcasts 
is — upon the interest of the listening 
public. 


At the December meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NEA the following Teacher Welfare 
leaflets were approved and publication authorized: 
“Teacher Retirement Systems,” ‘Protect the Children 
by Protecting the Teacher,” “The Laborer is Worthy 
of His Hire.” 


We've seen many examples of carefully planned, 
effective publicity work during American Education 
Week, but few reach the completeness of the program 
initiated in La Crosse during last November. 

From the many news clippings from the La Crosse 
Tribune and Leader—Press during the time of Amer- 
ican Education Week it is gratifying to know that the 
“fourth estate’ is solidly behind education in La 
Crosse. The paper not only printed a special section 
for the opening of American Education Week activi- 
ties, but also printed many columns of news during 
the week, and a fine editorial (part of which was 
reprinted in the last issue of the JouURNAL). The sin- 
cerity of the paper’s stand in favor of educational 
progress was proved by another editorial, appearing 
shortly after American Education Week, in which the 
Tribune took a firm stand in favor of pay restorations 
for La Crosse teachers. 

Taking advantage of a second avenue of publicity 
the La Crosse schools held an ‘open house” in the 
Central High school on two consecutive evenings. On 
one evening the shop classes were kept in session so 
parents and interested citizens could witness this type 
of school work, and the same evening witnessed two 
interesting demonstrations, one of music work being 
done in the school and a second on physical educa- 
tion. The following evening a play was given, fol- 
lowed by a social mixer. 

The Central High Tribune gave a great deal of 
valuable publicity to the open house, and introduced 
the Central faculty to the public through a pictorial 
directory. 

The city gave further evidence of co-operation by 
devoting the November issue of the La Crosse Bust- 
ness, civic-commercial- and industrial publication, to 
the interests of education. Articles by Supt. Wiley 
and principals Scott and Field were given prominent 
positions in the magazine. 

All in all it was a fine demonstration of how pub- 
licity channels may be advantageously used. We hope 
that many other Wisconsin schools have taken similar 
steps to enlist the support of their citizens. 
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After nearly 40 years as teacher in the Oconomowoc 
public schools Miss Jennie Cooper, former dean of 
gitls at the Oconomowoc High school, recently re- 
tired from school work. Miss Cooper introduced the 
teaching of bookkeeping in the high school and also 
was the first teacher to direct dramatic activities. 


Teachers in the town of Mineral Point recently met 
and organized a township group, with the following 
officers: Elizabeth Clauer, president; Jane Murphy, 
vice-president; and Donald Jones, secretary. 

Teachers present at the organization meeting were 
Ada Kinsman, Charlotte Poad, Monica Burns, Jane 
Murphy, Donald Jones, Esther Stephens, Audrey 
Raine, Barbara Laverty, Clara Gillman, Gwen Treloar, 
and Elizabeth Clauer. 


Over four hundred boys and girls from the rural 
and graded schools of eastern and western Dane 
county participated in a very colorful and finished 
song festival, at Madison, November 22. The seasons 
were represented in “song and dance’. Mrs. Leota 
Pyburn, Marshall, conducted and she was assisted by 
Mrs. Fern Tompkins, Madison, at the piano. 


Miss Louise Mears, head of the department of 
geography, Milwaukee State Teachers college, spent 
the Christmas holidays in the Bahamas. She has, for 
a number of years, made a study of the geography of 
tropical islands. 











CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established, 1900) 





W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Augusta Notes: Miss June Very, Home Econom- 
ics teacher, has resigned. Miss Louise Owen, Stout 
Institute grad. will succeed her. . . . Part of the sen- 
ior high auditorium is being made into a sound- 
proof band room. Also several changes in courses and 
equipment are helping to make Supt. F. G. Mac- 
Lachlan optimistically report that “‘with a few ‘breaks’ 
we shall have a fairly good outfit in a year or two.” 


Three Appleton High school teachers have started 
a study of personal cumulative records of all public 
school children from kindergarten through the senior 
high school. The instructors are Miss Martha Soren- 
son, elementary grade supervisor; A. G. Oosterhaus, 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S. principal; and H. H. Helble, 
senior high school principal. Prof. C. D. Flory, Law- 
rence college, is cooperating with the group. 

Each personal folder in the case record of the 
cumulative record system will contain a photograph 
of the student, records of health, attendance, employ- 
ment, discipline, conduct, achievement tests, intelligent 
tests, scholastic ability, extra-curricular activities and 
honors won. 

Principal E. H. Boettcher, Chetek, reports that he 
is conducting an interesting experiment in the 9th 
grade on pupil self-help material in basic English 
skills. We are sure that many of our readers will be 
interested in the findings, so keep us posted, Mr. 
Boettcher. 


An Active Reliable Agency 
Good Service at All Seasons 
Free Enrollment 





ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. 
Placement increase proportionate. 
teachers—High School, Home Economics, Commerce, 
Smith-Hughes, Physical Education, Music, Art, ete. 
Advice: Seek advancement through us. Folder free. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


“‘Correspondent’”’ Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 


Many calls for 


Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 








The teacher market 
seems to be getting bet- 
ter all the time. We hit 
a new high in 1936— 
we believe that 1937 
will be even better. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Member National Association Teacher Agencies 


We place many teachers 
in the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee suburban areas. 
Write for blank and 
full information. 








EARL T. HOUSH, Manager 





SABINS EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ‘fs 


Oldest Agency West of the Mississippi 
If you are available to accept a position, write us immediately. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


411 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 








” PARKER 


Since 1929 Owned and Managed by George R. Ray 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 








MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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As a part of the individual guidance program at 
Steuben Junior High school, Milwaukee, a remedial 
reading project has been started in the 9B grade. The 
students who failed in content subjects the first month, 
as well as weak students recommended by the teach- 
ers, have been tested to ascertain whether or not the 
failure is due to the inability to read. 

The reading tests of the Stanford Achievement test 
and the Thorndike McCall Test are being given to 
determine the present reading grade. Those students 
found below grade have had their eyes tested by the 
school doctor, and a careful analysis of their indi- 
vidual reading difficulties is being made. The students 
will then be grouped and special remedial work will 
be given. After a period of several months another 
test will be given to note any progress. This work is 
in charge of Miss Lillian Paukner, vice principal. 


La Crosse State Teachers college has been giving 
considerable attention to the matter of curriculum re- 
vision in rural schools. The proposed changes will be 
given a thorough test during the next three years at 
the Boulevard school in: the town of Shelby under 
the direction of Miss Katherine Nuttleman, West 
Salem, the teacher, and Miss Alice Drake, assistant 
supervisor of rural education at La Crosse S. T. C. 


Of interest to rural teachers: The NEA Committee 
on “The Economic Status of the Rural Teacher” has 
developed plans for an extensive study which it has 
undertaken in cooperation with the Research Divi- 
sion. The committee plans to make an objective study 
of the condition under which rural teachers are ac- 
tually living and of the factors affecting their stand- 
ards of living and professional advancement. 


With the opening of the second semester, Teacher 
Training Departments are reminded of the plan which 
the NEA offers to trainees whereby they receive the 
JouRNAL free during the second semester of their 
senior year. The enrollment is made by schools, and 
at the close of the year the prospective teacher sends 
in his teaching address for the fall in order to be 
billed for the next year’s membership. Only those se- 
curing positions are expected to pay. This orienta- 
tion in the national association affords a professional 
impetus that starts the young teacher early on the 
path that he will eventually wish to take. 


A call to teachers and laymen is sent out by NEA 
headquarters to give immediate attention to the Har- 
rison—Fletcher Bill. See September Wisconsin Jour- 
NAL and NEA Journal of September, December, and 
January 1937. Reintroduction of the bill into the 
Congress was made on January 5. Senator La Follette 
is a member of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor before which a hearing will be given. 
Letters and telegrams from teachers, school board 
members and laymen should go out giving their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen full support in their stand 
for the bill. Organizations of teachers and laymen 
should pass favorable resolutions for this bill and 
forward copies to Representatives, Senators, and to 
N. E. A. headquarters. 


Who says that modern youth can’t write poetry? 
After a serious session on the work of Carl Sandburg, 
Ben McNiel, sophomore in the Drummond High 
school English class taught by Miss Norma Berg, 
wrote the following verse on ‘Cities’: 

Cities 

Big and industrious 

Grinding and bulging with strength 
Like mighty Ulysses. 

You make our food and clothes each day 
Industrious cities. 


Two new members of the South Milwaukee fac- 
ulty: Miss Alice G. Higgett, English teacher, taking 
the place of Miss Mary Starovich, who resigned to 
accept a commercial offer in New York City, and 
Miss Bessie Goldsmith, who will fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Irene Chapman, 
principal of the Fourth Ward school. 


* 


NECROLOGY 


* W. E. A. Member at time of death 
John Wisniewski, 26, rural school teacher in the 
town of Plover, near Stevens Point, died of scarlet 
fever in the isolation hospital at Marshfield, Nov. 20. 


Miss Leah M. Arnold, for many years a teacher in 
Wisconsin schools (in the Beloit system for 11 years, 
prior to her retirement, because of ill health, in 
1933), died at her home in Sparta, Nov. 21. 


*Miss Carol Cohen, 22, kindergarten teacher at 
Westfield, died by her own hand, Dec. 4. 


*Noble C. Lippincott, since 1925 a teacher of sci- 
ence at Hartford High school, died suddenly at a 
Hartford hospital, December 14, after having under- 
gone an operation several days before. Mr. Lippincott 
taught in Barron and Lake Geneva before joining the 
Hartford faculty, 


D. C. Luening, 88, for 53 years a teacher in Wis- 
consin schools (49 of those years in the Milwaukee 
public school system), died at the home of his son, 
Edward, principal of the Neeskara school, Milwaukee, 
December 19. Mr. Luening was retired in June 1922, 
after having acted as principal for 43 years. 


Frank P. Starr, 79, for more than 20 years a teacher 
in the schools of Rock county, prior to his retire- 
ment from teaching many years ago, died at his home 
in Janesville, December 21, of a heart ailment. 





Plan Your Vacation Early! 


Write for full information and rates on 


SPRING & SUMMER TOURS & CRUISES 


Nye & Winter Company—tTravel Bureaus 

623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., hig: = tag 

128 N. Oneida St., Appleton, Wis. 280. Carroll St., M n, Wis. 
224 E. Mason 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 














““‘We Resolve”... 


That the same fair and square methods that have made a reputation for us on 
books of all publishers shall make a reputation for us on general school supplies 


Obey that Impulse! Patronize Wisconsin Industry 
STANDARD LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Courts and Public School Property 
Harold H. Punke, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. Price: $3.00 
This book sets forth principles of law established 
by court decisions as they affect public school ad- 
ministration, in the acquisition, use and disposal of 
school property. The book contains a generous array 
of citations made from cases in different states and 
jurisdictions with the date of the decision of each 
case given. Each chapter contains a summary of the 
principles discussed therein and a table of cases is 
given with the page on which the case is cited. A 
very complete index facilitates the finding of answers 
to specific legal problems related to school property. 
The book is printed in an attractive manner, by 
off-set printing, and contains information that should 
be available to all persons responsible in any way 
for the acquisition and use of school property. 


Standard Diagnostic Chart For Measuring 

Handwriting Objectively 

Lillian Bushman (Supv. of Handwriting, Bur- 

lington). A. N. Palmer Co., New York City. 

Price $.10 each. Teacher’s Guide, $.35 

This chart measures handwriting by means of a 
chart containing criteria under general headings of 
Position, Movement, Correct Speed, Form and Carry- 
ing-Over Power. The measuring device is to satisfy 
a demand for self diagnosis, to set up standards of 
excellence and to provide minimum essentials as 
goals of attainment for teachers and pupils. Suitable 
for use in grades 6, 7, 8, high school and college. 
A Teachers’ Guide, illustrating correct form and 
procedure under each item of the chart, is very use- 
ful in itself. The Guide is specific in its instructions 
and with the chart should prove helpful in creating 
in pupils a desire for improvement. A progress graph 
is included. 
* 


NOTES ON NEW TEXTS 


The Development of America 
Fremont P. Wirth. American Book Co. Chicago 

If one is to judge the trend in history text boo 
from this voluminous text of nearly 800 pages and a 
second history text which reached our desk last month 
(see above) it would seem that high school students 
should make physical education as a prerequisite of 
their history courses, for it doesn’t take many books 
of this kind to make an armful. 

The Development of America is planned and writ- 
ten so the text will be of real value and meaning to 
high school students. Considerable space is given to 
functional units which not only give the student an 
intelligent understanding of our cultural background 
but also help him to evaluate and understand our 
present-day social, economic, and political problems. 

Departing from a strict chronological treatment of 
historic events this volume presents an organization 
of material which preserves the values of a chrono- 


RIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 





logical arrangement and yet places emphasis on top- 
ical units which link present events with past events 
out of which the present has developed. 

The main emphasis is placed on the social, eco- 
nomic, and political events which have dominated the 
history of our country. While the past has not been 
neglected it has been subordinated to recent historical 
events. 

A preview precedes each unit, with a comprehen- 
sive selected reading list at the end of each unit. Each 
chapter is followed by learning exercises, vocabulary 
drills, map exercises, etc. 


Science in Daily Life 
Trafton and Smith. J. B. Lippincott. Chicago, 
Ill. Price $1.26 net 

Just as the title of this book states, science plays 
a tremendous part in our every-day life, and it is well 
that students are keenly aware of the scientific con- 
tributions to every phase of our daily actions. Written 
for use in the ninth grade, the book presents a clear 
exposition of fundamental scientific principles and 
engenders an understanding of their modern, prac- 
tical applications. 

The text consists of seventeen broad units, with 
each problem as a daily lesson, complete with dis- 
cussion, demonstration and summary. The units are 
divided under two heads, “Man’s Use of His Phys- 
ical Environment,” and “How Man Lives in and 
Adapts Himself to His Environment.” 

Hundreds of illustrations, both drawings and photo- 
graphs, enliven the text. 


Cooperative Marketing and Consumers’ Co- 
operative Handbook 
Price, Walton, Kaasa, Hovde, and Goodell. Jun- 
ior Farmer's Handbook, Columbus, Wisconsin. 
Price $.30 (Objective Tests $.12 each, Answer 
books $.10 each) 

This book is the fifth in the series presented under 
the title of the Junior Farmers Handbook. This 
popular group of texts has already created a great 
deal of interest throughout the state, particularly in 
the rural areas. Book I, Fall Unit, Even Year, deals 
with corn and silos, weeds, conservation, feeds, dairy 
cattle, and farm management. Book II as the spring 
unit following book I deals with spring poultry, hor- 
ticulture, gardening, soils, and plant life. The third 
book of the series, for the fall unit of the odd year, 
concerns potatoes, insects, fall poultry, spring grains, 
alfalfa, and farm animals. Book IV deals with eco- 
nomics, marketing, and sociology. All are priced at 
$.30 each, with objective tests for each book at $.12 
each, and printed answers to the tests at $.10 each. 

The new book of the series, on Cooperative Mar- 
keting and Consumers’ Cooperatives consists of 53 
lessons, touching on all phases of the cooperative; its 
background, objectives, and practices. Each lesson has 
with it suggested educational activities, designed as 
directed student review. An Appendix gives the reader 
a copy of the approved articles of incorporation and 
by-laws of a cooperative. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 
ENGLISH 
EXERCISES 














WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 


Third Grade through Ninth Year 
Use with any basal series 


Just published 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


623 South Wabash Ave. 








Chicago 














WHITNEY | 


DIRECTED SPEECH 


The proved method of a 
successful teacher 














A practical new course based on the 
working formula that all speech, pub- 
lic or conversational, to be effective, 
“must be directed by the desire to 
accomplish a purpose.” Fine deliv- 
ery thus becomes the natural result 
of the desire to present a message. 


Abundant concrete suggestions are 
offered for ways to make speech in- 
teresting. A variety of suggested 
assignments are provided. There is 
unusually vivid illustrative material 
in the form of excerpts from speeches 
Mr. Whitney’s pupils have given. 
Circular #319. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





The High Trail, Actions Speak, and Real 
Persons (Living Through Biography 
Series) 

Selected and Edited by Edwin Diller Starbuck, 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Price: $.96 each 

A series of readers for grades seven to nine, offer- 
ing a collection of outstanding biographies. The books 
are, so the publishers tell us, designed to stimulate 
right impulses and attitudes through the biographies 
of people who have or had a sound philosophy of life. 

The subjects chosen are from all walks of life— 
statesmen, inventors, crusaders, adventurers, doctors, 
actors—all have their place in all three books. Women 
as well as men are represented, those poor as well as 
rich succeed, and in each case the youthful reader 
finds much of inspiration. 

The mechanics of the books are well handled. Each 
story is introduced with a brief biographical sketch. 
At the end of each book there is a special section of 
brief incidents, letters, etc. which will encourage the 
students to read other biographies. Also included in 
each book is a carefully selected bibliography of biog- 
raphy, paving the way for still more extensive reading. 


Happy Hour Readers 
Mildred English and Thomas Alexander. John- 
son Pub, Co., Richmond, Virginia 
Spot (pre-primer) $.20 list; Jo-Boy (primer) 
$.56 list; Good Friends (1st reader) $.64; 
Wheels and Wings (2nd reader) $.72; Wide 
Windows (3rd reader) $.80 

In keeping with modern educational thought these 
readers consist of literature written for children 
around their interests and experiences. Social studies 
materials and natural science topics which form the 
framework of the elementary curriculum are pre- 
sented in a distinctive and attractive manner. With 
an awareness of child psychology the authors have re- 
membered the importance of the axiom that “the 
tale’s the thing’. 

The publishers, in calling our attention to these 
books, emphasize the fact that the Gates and Thorn- 
dike lists were used as vocabulary checks, and each 
book carefully reviews the text material of the previ- 
ous book, as a means of effective integration. With 
the exception of the pre-primer the material in the 
books is divided into units, each based on child 
interest and experience. 

The publishers have also provided teacher guides 
for the various books, as well as attractive workbooks 
which can be used with great advantage. Each work- 
book is carefully planned for use in connection with 
a specific book, 


Good Companions 

Interesting Friends 
(Both books in the Enjoying Literature Series) 
Payne, Neville, and Chapman. Rand McNally & 
Co. Chicago. Prices: Good Companions $1.68 
list; Interesting Friends $1.72 list 

Conforming closely to recommendations of the Re- 
port of the Commission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English these two books, designed for 
junior high school use, present a progressive, inte- 
grated series of experience units in literature, closely 
related to the in-school and out-of-school experiences 
of the student. 

Good Companions, containing selections from 
American and English literature, is intended to give 
the student a broad reading experience. Selections 
grouped in units, with previews and postviews in 
connection with each chapter. Such sections as Meet- 
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ing the Author, Pondering Over the Story, and How 
to Use the Library help to make the teaching effective, 

Interesting Friends not only includes selections 
from American and English literature but also intro- 
duces the student to literary gems from other coun- 
tries. In addition it deals with the ballad, legend, 
spiritual, and chantey as well as the novel, short 
story, essay, and drama. As in Good Companions 
each selection and each unit has an introduction and 
summarizing exercises. A general summary at the end 
of the book develops an organized knowledge of the 
general types of literature, and the kinds of experi- 
ences which each type is used to express. 


* 


BOOK GOSSIP 
What’s New in the Publishing World 


Houghton-Mifflin have just brought out a very 
attractive new text, giving it the arresting title The 
Master Key Arithmetic (see the ad in this section of 
the JOURNAL). The principal keys seem to be (1) the 
understanding of number relations, (2) clear think- 
ing about problems, and (3) mastery of facts and 
processes to the point of habit formation. 


The Horace Mann Centennial Committee of the 
N.E.A. announces an impending publication of im- 
portance, that of a 600-word book, the Life of Horace 
Mann, written by his wife. The committee announces 
that the book will be off the presses around the mid- 
dle of next month, and that all who send in orders 
prior to that time can secure the book for a very 
special price of $1 (the regular price will be $2, 
after Feb. 15th). Send your orders to the Horace 











Three-book Course 





MASTER KEY 
ARITHMETIC 


RAMPS instead of Steps in Learning 

PRACTICE CYCLES instead of Massed Drill 
NUMBER READINESS instead of Number Dread 
UNDERSTANDING instead of Rote-Memorization 


Published January 1, 1937 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Mann Centennial Committee, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Some of our readers may be interested in a pri- 
vately-printed 18 page publication entitled “General 
Analysis and General Appraisal Outlines for Use in 
the Study of Textbook Materials and Instruction”, by 
J. A. Clement, college of education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The pamphlet is designed for 
use in the study of textbook materials of instruction 
for the junior and senior high school areas or levels 
of teaching and learning. Prices for single copies or 
in quantity can be secured by writing Mr. Clement. 


Safety Through the Year (Florence Nelson and 
H. Louise Cottrell, McGraw-Hill, N. Y. C., Price 
$.52) can be used as a text or workbook for inter- 
mediate grades. One of the authors, Miss Nelson, is 
executive secretary, educational division, National 
Safety Council, and as such has come in contact with 
a great deal of safety material which can be used 
effectively in school work. The book is full of en- 
lightening information concerning causes of accidents 
and how they can be prevented. The material is di- 
vided into ten units, On Streets and Highways, Fire 
Prevention, At Home, Happy Holidays, Working To- 
gether, Points and Edges, First Aid, Games and 
Sports, In the Country, and Summer Fun. 





COOPERATIVE MARKETING & CONSUMERS’ 
COOPERATIVE HANDBOOK 
Price, Walton, Kaasa, Hovde, and Goodell 
A usable textbook for the teaching of Cooperatives 
Reviewed by the Editor in another column of this issue. 
Distributed by the 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 
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NEW 
WORKBOOK 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 


2,000,000 Copies 
Sold To Date 


a 
My Arithmetic Tablet 
128 pages, 714”x10’,16c 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


- Abundance of practical material. 

. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct answers 

is the score. 

Introductory helps for pupils. 

Standardized tests. 

Additional practice material for slow groups. 

Interesting problem material. 

+ Carefully and scientifically graded. 

Ample space for writing answers and pupil computations. 

Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 

Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to exercise 

needed for practice. 

- Substantially bound. 

+ Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less than 
tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET for first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

A book for each grade, each............ssecccecccees 16 

In quantities, 12c each, net, postage extra. 


FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Bookkeeping Text 
With A New Idea 


Intensive Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


By Edwin H. Fearon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A simple presentation of bookkeeping 
for a one-year high school course. 


Goes direct to the matter in hand and 
avoids technical digressions. The time 
usually spent on repetitive drills is 
greatly reduced. 


Voluminous practice sets are not used— 
just ordinary journal and ledger paper 
that can be bought at any stationery 
store. This material is also available in 
bound form at reasonable prices. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING is authoritative and repre- 
sents a definite saving in time and money. 


Correspondence invited. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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A very clever and worthwhile book of recent pub- 
lication is Making Sense, by Miss Rachel Salisbury, 
Platteville S. T. C. and J. Paul Leonard (Scott, Fores. 
man & Co., Chicago. Price $.60). The text never 
loses sight of the student viewpoint, and: thus be- 
comes effective classroom material. Sensing the inter- 
relationship between speaking and writing the authors 
show the student that sentence forms, grammatical 
structures, punctuation marks and so forth all exist 
to help him “make sense” out of what he is reading 
and to enable others to ‘make sense” out of what he 
is speaking or writing. The book is very cleverly il- 
lustrated, showing in graphic pictorial way why sen- 
tences are as they are. 


General Shop Series 
General Shop Electricity. Dragoo & Dragoo, 
— & McKnight. Bloomington, Ill. Price 
.60 

General Shop Metal Work. Dragoo & Dragoo, 
Price $.60 list 

General Shop Woodworking. Fryklund and La 
Berge. Price $.72 list 

Three exceedingly useful manuals for vocational 
instruction. Contents of the first two manuals are 
based upon the teaching and learning units as set 
forth by the committee on “Standards of Attainment 
in Industrial Arts Teaching’, and submitted as a part 
of its complete report to the A.V.A. in 1934. 

The manual on electricity consists of wiring dia- 
grams, circuit layouts, knob and tube wiring plans, 
and interesting electrical projects found suitable for 
presenting the subjects of electricity to general shop 
students in either junior or senior high school. 

The metal work manual is divided into four main 
divisions: bench metal work, sheet metal work, orna- 
mental metal or wrought iron work, and art metal 
work. 

General Shop Woodworking gives the student a 
wealth of valuable information in the handling of 
specific tools and materials in addition to a great deal 
of more general information concerning milling, lum- 
bering, the making of nails, sandpaper, and so forth. 


Youth Studies Alcohol (Harkness and Fort, 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, Price: $.64) is a 
new approach to a question of considerable concern 
to all educators. The book has been written for use 
in junior high schools, and may be used as a sup- 
plementary reader in either science or social science 
classes, preferably the latter. The authors have made 
the material both interesting and accurate, with an 
informal, conversational style of presentation which 
will please students. 


An exceptionally fine series of English workbooks 
has recently been released by the Johnson Publishing 
Co. of Richmond, Va., under the title of Constructive 
English Exercises. The series, from the third through 
ninth grades, has been planned to aid pupils in ac- 
quiring correct language habits. The author, Wm. B. 
Guitteau, has based his remedial material on findings 
of such persons as Charters and Reed, showing that 
practically the same language errors persist in evety 
grade, and among adults as well as children. Thus, 
the drills presented in these workbooks are based on 
the correction of these common errors. As an aid to 
the teacher, the exercises are designed in such a way 
that they can be scored by the students. All material 
is grouped in unit form, with ten exercises per unit. 
Score sheets for permanent records are included. 
Prices: 3rd grade, $.24; 4th and Sth grades, $.28; 
6th grade, $.32; 7th and 8th grades, $.36; and 9th 
grade, $.40. 
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FORD SCORES AGAIN! 


The 1937 Ford V-8 continues the tradition of 
Ford leadership. This quality car in the low- 
price field offers a remarkable roster of stand- 
ard features and improvements which make 
for better motoring. Choice of two engine 
sizes, 85 or 60 horsepower (available in five 
standard body sizes); new Easy-Action Safety 
Brakes; improved riding comfort; and 
remarkable over-all economy. 








AUTHORIZED FORD DEALERS 


FOR 1937 
































The early years 


are the best time 


to teach them the value of Gum Massage 


“cue and educators were among the first to 
recognize the value of gum massage. For they 
knew that if they taught children how to follow 
this oral health routine in their early years—they 
would give future men and women a better start 
towards a lifetime of sounder teeth and healthier 
gums. 

Today’s tender, tempting foods are a threat to 
the health of our teeth and gums. Deprived of 
hard work and stimulation—they grow lazy, tender 
—sensitive. And when that first tinge of “pink” 
appears on the tooth brush, it is Nature’s way of 
saying, “Don’t neglect your gums another day!” 
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During their formative years, children are quick 
to grasp the easy technique of gum massage. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush, and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth. Circulation 
quickens—gums retain their glowing health and 
firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is recommended as an aid to 
massage. For Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it is also designed to aid the 
massage in toning and strengthening gum tissues. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto your gums. 
In a short time you will notice the difference—a 
new sparkle to your teeth—a new healthy firmness 
in your gums—and you'll be far safer from gum 
troubles so unpleasant to have. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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